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CATALYST 



GENES IS* OF THE CAREER AND FAMILY CENTER 



Catalyst is the national nonprofit 
organization that works to foster the full 
participation of women incorporate and 
professional life. Our emphasis is 
threefold: expanding women's career 
options, furthering their upward mobil- , 
«ity, and helping to reconcile the needs 
of the workplace and the family. Cata-% ■ 
lyst provides information, through publi- 
cations,, films, reference services, >con~ 
ferences, a network of f 224 affiliated 
resource centers, and a comprehensive 
library and v information center which is 
open to the public. We. also work with 
corporations to conduct innovative pro- 
.grams that can be duplicated nationwide 
and 1 to open lines of communication 
between women and employers so that they 
can recognize and respond to each 
other's needs. ' * , 



• Anticipating the needs of th£ future, 
Catalyst established the Career and 
. Family Center in May 1980, with' a grant - 
from^the W. K. fCellogg Foundation, to 
research anc} disseminate information and 
.stimulate ^discussion on issues that 
affect two-career families and the comr 
panies that employ them. * 

The barriers to the upward mobility 
of women which rgsul^ from combining a 
c*?eer with, family life are compounded 
by employers who feel they need addi- 
tional information and innovative solu- 
tions to the problems generated by two- * 
career families. Catalyst has observed, 
however, a change in the attitudes and 
practices of employers over the last ■ 
decade. Ten years ago, corporate offi- 
cials were deaf to the needs of upward- 
ly mobile women. — they really thought 
/'women were going to go away. But as 
recently as two years ago, when we 
explored the questions of two -career 
families with companies prior tot estab- 
lishing the Carreer and Family Center, 
it was obvious that the two-career 
family was already perceived as a prob^ 
/ lem — not ju$t a women's problem, but a 
problem of all young employees. 

Our challenge then was clear: to. 
help the corporate community create an 
environment in which young men and women 
could have fjpriiies without suffering the 
stress which interferes with .both their 
productivity at work and their capacity . 
to care for their children. ^Xir .decision 
to establish a center that would *study 
th£se problems implied increasing concern 
on the part of Catalyst for opening op- ■ 
tions to men as well as^to women. 

Catalyst has chosen to^ focus on the 
specific needs of the two-career family 
as opposed to the two-pay chepk family. 
We define "career*' as attitudinal 'on the 
part of "-the individual, encompassing any 
lifelong work characterized by strong, com- 
mitment, personal growth, arid increasing 
- levels of^respons/bility. Although Cata- 
• lyst deep not advocate, any one lifestyle, 
over another', and although we recognize 
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that the problems of all two-paycheck 
families are indeed difficult ones, we 
» 1 have discovered that these problems are 
compounded for couples who elect to tfotj- 
bine both family and career. Because 
career-oriented individuals are highly 
valued by their employers, they are likely 
people for whom accommodations might be 
made and flexible schedules introduced. 
*The solutions to the problems of this 
group -may then be transferred to other's.- 

The first of the Center's information- 
gathering projects was the publication of 
Two-Career Families : A Bibliography of 
Relevant Readings^ The bibliography is a 
comprehensive collection of information 
available on two-career family issues as 
they affect women, men, and their corporate 
employers. The^fange of topics includes 
alternative work patterns, child care, 
corporate policy, economic trends an4 
forecasts, and household management . 

•Work 'on the bibliography Led to a 
second project, the development of a 
special section v of the Catalyst library 
devoted specifically to the collectic>n of 
information on two-career family issues. 

A majqr* function of the Center is to 
• serve as a clearinghouse of information 
on two-career family issues. As part of 
this communigat ionjorocess , two issues of 
fa quarterly n6ws]J^Kr for human resources 
♦ of fleers' and* two-?areer families, Career 
and Family Bulletin , have been' sent to a 
mailing list of 12,000. The newsletter 
explores two-career issues from the jer- » 
spective of the corporation and the family. 
Examples of successful corporate programs 
and creative family solutions are featured* 
to stimulate new thinking. 

Finally, the Center develops new pro- 
grams and services in response to the con- 
cerns of two-career families and their 
corporate employers, A series of discus- 
sion groups— one for human resources 
officers and one f6x two-fcareer couples — 
haaHbeen planned for Dallas, New York, . 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. • 



. OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY OF TWO NATIONAL 
SURVEYS 



In the fall 1980, Catalyst conducted 
two surveys, funded by Exxon Corporation, 
to further increase our knowledge of two- 
career families a*d the corporations that* 
employ them. 

In October 1980, we sent question- * 
naires to the Fortune 1300 corpcilttions 
in order to explore current, attitudes and . 
practices regarding two-iarier issues. 
The questionnaire probed for\ awareness on 
»the part of corporations of tS?e problems 
of two-career couples and attempted to 
elicit evidence of new policy planning. J 
In October and November 1980, Catalyst 
recruited two-career couples through 
announcements in carefully selected maga- * 
zines and through a nationally- syndicated 
United Press International column. To 
qualify for participation in the couples 
survey, the wife had to have a career 
within the business community. The hus- 
band, however, could be pursuing any kin^ 
of professional career. The couples 
survey was limited to women in the busi- * 
ness sector for several . reasons: Seventy- 
two percent of the.; work force is concen- 
trated in business; business careers are ' 
among the riost demanding and provide a 
wide spectrum of problems; the findings 
are likely to be transferable from the 
private to the public sector; an« Catalyst 
has a history of involvement with the 
business comnunity. \ 

Three hundred seventy-four conqpanies 
participated in the qorporate survey by • 
answering four-page questionnaires. Eight 
hundred fifteen couples (1,630 respondents) 
of the ^more, than J, 000 couples who volun- 
teered qualified for the couples survey. 
Wives and husbahds answered virtually 
identical sets of questions, each of which 
was six pages in length. 

Major questions addressed in the cor- 
porate survey included: 

• Are recruitment prlctices, pro- 
ductivity, and profits affected by the 
problems of two-career families? 

• What specific steps are coijpora- 
tions taking to alleviate the problems' 
of two-career families? 



e * How satisfied are corporations 
with formal or informal programs that 
have been initiated? • , 

• What farther steps would corpora- 
tions lik£ to take to address these 
complex issues? 

Major questions addressed in the 
couples survey included; 

• What are the social, economic, 
and geographic characteristics of two- 
career couples? * 

• How are wives balancing the de- 
mands of individual effectiveness in 
business careers with responsibility to 

ir husbands and children? What is 
st important* 

• How are couples dealing witli) re- 
location? * • 

• H<5w are they dealing with child 

care? 

• How do they divide household * 
'responsibilities? 

• How satisfied are they with their 
careers, with theii< marriages, and with 
the way they're combining the two? . * 

• Do they suffer excessive stress? 
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Results of the Corporate Survey ' 
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Sjventy-six percent of the corporate 
respondents replied that companies were 
concerned about two-career family prob- 
lems because such issues could affect 
recruiting, employee moral^, productivity, 
and ultimately corporate profits. More 
than three-quarters of the sample did not 
feel that becoming more involved*in the 
issues of two-career families would vio- 
late the privacy oi employees, A majority 
also fert that \hey had the^ resources, to" - 
assist in solving the problems, A sub- 
stantial minority '(45%) , however, felt 
that the difficulties two-career families 
face had not yet affected their opera- 
tions, 

» • 

Relocation 

* The companies surveyed reported that 
they were concerned -with the issues of re-, 
location, particularly the unique diffi- 
cuLties it posed for two-career couples, 
Two^th±*<4s of the corporate respondents n 
said they^lad experienced -increased re- 
sistance to relocation. They listed 
financial' reasons as the primary obstacle; 
and to offset this they reported that 
they were offering costlier packages of 
financial assistance. 

Eighty-eight percent of the respon- 
dents anticipated that the proportion of 
newly-hired an<^ relocated employees mar- 
ried to people who already had, careers 
would increase in the next five*, years.' 
They added* however, that they were un- 
likely to assist the spouse with finding 
employment in 1 thek new area unless the > - 
eiqploye.e specifically requested such help. 
Companies that reported they did provide 
help for the- spouse were most likely to 
offer informal contacts with other com- 
panies or job counseling. 

Parenting '* 

Corporate perceptions abopt who cares 
for children have changed. Although most 
respondents felt that, among two-career 
couples in their company, parenting re- 
sponsibilities were primarily Assumed by 
women , 83% said they believed that men 



were increasingly feeling the need to 
share parenting responsibilities'. The 
majority reported that any position in 
the company could be attained by a woman 
or man who chose to combine parenting 
with a career. 

Flexible Practices 

The change fn attitudes about parent- 
ing has not yet been reflected in corpo- 
rate policy. The discrepancy between , 
the number of corporate respondents who 
favored innovative practices ajid the 
number of companies which actually had 
them was great, particularly for cafe- 
' teria approach to benefits, financial 
support of community-based childcare fa- 
cilities, flexible work hours, and flexi- 
ble work places. (Cafeteria benefits 
refers to a flexible, coordinated ap- , f 
proach to a. benefits program, which al- 
lows the employee to select from a range 
of benefits those most appropriate to 
his or her needs'.) 

On a scale of responses ranging from 
"very negat^e" to "very positive," par- • 
ticipating companies reported they felt 
only slightly positive about the way 
problems of two-career families w§re 
currently being handled. They said they 
were eager for information, education^ 
and research about what other companies 
were doing, how well new practices were 
working, and how they could apjkly what 
has already been learned. / ' 
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Results of the Couples Survey 
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Our- sample of JB15 two-career couples 
was younger, more highly educated, and 
higher salaried than average t two-paycheck 
couplds. Although wives' ' salaries iere * 
l?wer than .husbands' salaries, the dis- 
crepancy was much narrower than that re- 
ported for the general population of work- 
ing women and men. This discrepancy- in 
salaries' between husbands knd wives was in 
part accented for/by the fact that the v . 
wives were younget and had not worked as 
long as -their husbands had. 

Location and ' Relocation 

Although most husbands and wives 
said that their careers were equally im- 
port^}*, in practice they tended to reflect 
traditional patterns. Couples most fre- 
quently chose their current location pri- 
marily because of the husband's job oppor- 
tunities,, and about twice as tSSny husbands 
as wives had relocated for their own ca- 
reers. .Most couples seemed to think 'of 
themselves as a family unit^ A large per--, 
centage reported that they would be likely 
to move again only if jthe net gain for the 
family was irresistible, or if the spouse 
corlHl at least maintain his or her current 
career level. 

Wives and husbands almost unanimous- 
ly thought that dbmpanies should help 
spouses of relocating employees. But they 
favored less rfprmal ^forms of help, such as 
job counseling or placement through in- 
formal contacts, rather than guarantees of 
placement with the same company or a neigh- 
boring one. 

Priorities 

Careers were important to these cou- 
ples, but a majority of wives and husbands 
said family was more important. An even 
larger majority of jwives and husbands said 
that family would bd relatively more im- 
portant than career ten years from now. 

Children and Child Care 

Forty percent of the couples already, 
had children, and an additional 23% wanted' 
one or more. Seventeen percent had defi- 
nitely dfecided not to have children. 

O 



According to the couples survey, wom-s 
en do not choose to stay home for long 
periods, of tiipe whep* their babies are. 
born—cohtrary to the fears of employers. 
The median time taken off by survey re- 
spondents* was 12 weeks; 37% took between 
1 and o weeks, and an -additional 32% took 
9 to 18 weeks. Thus 68% of the mothers, 
were back at work fQur months after their 
babies were born. Paternity leave was 
almost nonexistent among our participants.. 

Managing Household Responsibilities 

Wives reported that they still\had 
much more responsibility at home than » 
their husbands did; task? continued to 
be divided in traditional ways. Wives 
and husbands agreed on perceptions ,of 
"who did what." wives were more likely 
to~i>e responsible for laundry, cooking, 
household and grocery shopping, and house - 
cleaning. Husbands were likely to ,be 
responsible for car and home maintenance 
and repair^ and .for yardwork and garden- 
ing. Husbk^ds had a slightly more than' 
equal Share in major decisions and major 
purchases despite the* fact that wives 
were more likely to handle actual bill 
paying. / 

Significantly, child care was more 
equally shared than. many other tasks, 
although wives assumed slightly more re- 
sponsibility. Di&ciplining'of childreh 
was equally shared. 

Problems and Solutions 

Wives and husbands agreed that the 
most troublesome problems with combining 
career And family were "allocation of 
time" and "financial issues," followed 
by "poor conmunication" and "conflicts 
over housework." Wives, however,- per- 
ceive<} problems ^s mbre »evere than 
husbands did. 

Wives and husbands had different 
perceptions of what would make combin- 
ing career and parriage easier. Wives . 
thought "more household help" was most 
important, followed by "more time." Many 
thought that mcpte liberal policies on the 
/part of their employers would help. Men 



thought "more time" would be most helpful , 

then '"more success" and "more money . " 

■» 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

A large majo'ritf of the couples agreed 
• »that "more mohey^ was the single most im-^ 
portant advantage of being a two-career 
couple. Second and third in importance 
Were "autonomy for both" and "grpWth." 

Wives thought "too much to do" was the 
greatest disadvantage of their chosen 
lifestyle, followed by "not enough time 
together;" husbands thought that "not 
enough time together" was the primary. dis- 
advantage. 4 . ' 

'Satisfaction 

Wives and husbands reported that they 
were cpjritf satisfied with, tfceir marriages, 
and somewhat % less satisfied with their 
careers and with the way they were combin- 
ing both." Wives were more satisfied with 
their careers than their husbands were. 

Health 

Wives reported more physiological -and 
psychological symptoms of stress than 
their husbands did. Wives were more per- 
fe<jtionistic — demanding more of themselves 
and others, blaming themselves more when 
things went wrong at w6rk or at home. But 
the correlations among problems, perfec- 
tionism, and health were strong and identi- 
cal for wives and husbands: Men and women 
*who thought perfect ionistically perceive^ 
more problems in (combining ^career and 
marriage; 'and men and women who thought 
per feet ionistically* felt more stress. 

Conversely, men and women who were 
more satisfied with their career* and more 
satisfied with their marriages were also v 
, healthier. Those who were satisfied with 
their combination of* career and marriage we 
healthiest df all. ' 
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IMPLICATIONS, FOR CORPORATIONS JgfD COUPLES 

Corporate Needs a»d* Responsibilities; 1 
Recommendations for Future Change. 



•Catalyst's analysis of the data from 
the two surveys is infonned by our history 
of involvement with professional women. 
This experience includes a decade of dia- 
logue with the corporate community/ with 
corporate women Sind, more Recently, with 
two-career couples; an exhaustive review " 
of pertinent literature; a demographic 
study; and group meetings .with corporate 
policy makers, two-career couples and stu- 
dents headed for business, prpfessional, t 
'and technical careers. 

Corporations are mindful of the prob- 
lems of two- career families and of the 
potential negative effects of these prob- 
lems on. recruitment* employee morale, and 
productivity* .But corporate practices lag , 
behind their more responsive attitudes.. 
Although a majority believe the number of 
two-career families will increase and that 
becoming involved in the neUSs of two- 
career* families does not violate priwcy, 
they have not yet colJLesfred information on 
t^e number of two-career families they em- 
ploy . For example, while a majority of . 
- businesses f eeFUha^ man want to share 
parenting responsibilities ,^nly 9% of the 
. corporations currently offer paternity 
leave. Clearly this discrepancy between 
attitudes and practices indicates that 
there is fertile ground for the testing of 
new corpc^|Ne practices. We view these 
responsive corporate attitudes as the .rec- 
ognition that precedes change. 

Collecting Personnel Data 

Collecting basic data on their two- 
career couples and on the issues concern- 
ing them wo^Ld enable corporations to \ 
better explore the ;pange of responses they 
•could make. Corporations might investi- 
gate the following areas: How many em- 
ployees are members of two-career families?; 
-What dp their employees 1 spouses do?i 
Where do the spouses work?; Where do these 
employees think the company would be most 
helpful regarding specific issues etich as 
relocation, child^care, and benefits? 

Relocation 

^ay's two-career couples are, likely 



to think of their careers as equally im- 
portant. Those under/the ,age of thirty 
are particularly liketyto think so, and 
there is every indicat idi^, from* inter- 
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.views with undergraduate 
' ^school students, that this 
become more widespread. But 
pies are quite satisfied wi 
Seers and demand high perfo 
selves a£ work, they rate f 
higher than career in -impprta 
'the issue of relocation becomes a diffi- 
cult one. 

It is our impression that couples 
have always made decisions' which benefit 
* the fariily as a whole. .In the single- 
career family, in which k the husband is 
t\ie sole wage earner wife is re- 

sponsible* for home ancNvcnildren, fdmily 
decisions are based on his* career needs. 
In families whGre both husband and wi^e 
are pursuing careers, but the wife Is 
income is substantially lower, family 
'decisions still tend to favqr his career. 
Indeed, survey participants chose their 
present locations primarily for the hus- 
band's career needs. But as the dis- 
crepancies in salary between husbands and 
wives narrow and disappear, and sometimes 
reverse in favor of the wife, decisions 
about relocation and child care will re- 
flect these changes. Even now, a majority 
of the couples say that in- the future 
they would be likely "to relocate only if 
the spouse couTd at least maintain the 
current career level, or if the net gain- 
to the family were irresistible. 

pur recommendations are 'based in part 
on what *some companies are already doing, 
and in part on couples' valid' preferences. 
Many couples, for example, thought that 
job counseling for spouses of relocating 
employees would be the most helpful of 
all possible aids to relocaticjf. Maijy 
companies already routinely provide coun- * 
seling on^communities, schools, transpor- 
tation, and housing. Counseling on avail- 
ability, of jobs in the new .area would be- , 
a natural addition, , 

Spouses also welcomed help 'through 
informal contacts with other companies. 
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In Addition, companies could investigate 
establishment of geographic consortia 
where information on open positions is 
Shared. 

Child Care • 

The game principle of decision making 
based on the good of the family unit holds 
true* for infant ^and child care. Currently, 
wivete are taking leave to/attend to in- 
fants, but they are returning to work 
quickly; husbands a^e more likely to share 
child care than t\pusehold responsibilities. 
Afe salary discrepajici es^par row , • there will 
be a greater tendency for wives and hus- 
band6 to share infant care. This* is con- 
sistently confirmed by male *under graduate 
and graduate students Who regret their 
fathers' absentee parenthood' and express' 
the desdre to participate actively in the 
rearing of their children. Additionally, 
okr sense is that as women become criti- 
cally valuable within their companies, ~ 
their employers will begin to suggest that 
couples share infant care. Paternity 
leave is a specific benefit: which, in the 
long run, would be of value to companies , 
since it* minimizes the length of time any 
one valuable employee has to /take when a 
child is bom. _/ 

Although co^J|6i;eport being moder- 
ately sa^sfded'^BMpurrent chijLdcare 
arrangements, thflPWEtitude may reflect 
the need of parepts po believe they are 
doing the bes't for their children even 
under adverse circumstances. Certainly, 

thej/e is incentive for corporations to 
provide better childcare assistance. For 
most couples, childcare arrangements con- 
sist of a variety of components, and A 
breakdown of even one necessitates active 
parental involvement. The ideal solution 
is, one in which a young child Spends the 
entire day in one place. 

Corporations are beginning to respond 
to childcare needs; 29% are already pro- 
viding days off for children's illnesses. 
Other childcare options that corporations 
could explore include: credits for child 



care offered through a flexible bene- 
fits progranta financial contributions^ to 
.existing conftunity childcare facilities 
to expand and upfgrade them; purchase of 
corporate "slots" in existing ^community 
child care; working with employees to* , 
establish a neat-site, not-for-profit 
center through financial and in-kind 
contributions; and, on-site, corporate-run 
child development centers. 

* Flexible Benefits 

Child care is but a one example of the 
general need of two-career couples for 
greater flexibility in work schedules, 
work places, and corporate attitudes. Of 
all the benefits listed, the greatest dis- 
crepancy between what corporations offer- 
ed and what thef favored occurred in the 
pafeteria approach tio benefits. We find 
this interest encouraging. Although ini- 
tial costs and time for a program of 
cafeteria benefits o£e high, the payoff 
is substantial. Companies actually get 
more for their dollars because employees 

' appreciate the right to choose .the partic- 
ular benefits they need. 

Nepotism Rules * 

Efforts to assist two-career couples 
with relocation and child care would-be 
more effective if anti-nepotism rules 
were waived. This would also facilitate 
-the recruitment and retention of employ- 
ees, especially in single-employer com- 
munities. 



? 
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Needs and Responsibilities of Two-Career f , 9. Ks - 

Couples; Recommendations for Future Change \ 



Ttfo-career couples report that the roost 
important advantages of the two-career 
lifastyle are ."more -money, " "autonomy^for 
both," and "growth," in that order, Ihe 
single greatest disadvantage for wives is 
"too much to do;" for husbands, it is /'not 
enough ^time together." For both witfes and 
husbands, allocation of time is perceived 
•to be the single most pervasive problem. 
. Although two-career couples are likely to 
think of their careers as equally impor- 
tant, they still dij/ide household responsi- 
bilities in traditional ways . 

^The differences. between beliefs and 
behavior occur in part because it is dif- 
• ficult to change traditional patterns. 
Society exerts pressure on couples to con- 
form to the norm; -one's upbringing may 
- cause further resistance to forging a new 
.lifestyle. But tackling some of these 
tradition-bound habits' is important, be- 
cause doing so will give couples freedom 
to pursue their goals with reduced stress. 

Household Responsibilities 

Hie best way to maximize "more money," 
"autonomy for both," and "growth" is to 
insure that both* careers have am optimal 
chance to grow. This is unlikely to happen 

4 unless household responsibilities are fair- 
ly divided. By sharing more of these 
tasks, e couples will have ntore time to- 
gether. There will also be less stress on 
any one 1 individual . 

/Although sharing household responsi- 
bilities is important, it will not cnange 
the number of hours available. Time is 
finite. Tto maximize time, couples could * 

g pay for some household services.* Although 
help is expensive, it is a long-term in- 
vestment in both careers and in the mar- 
riage. 



neglected. Because comp^p^s are rapidly 
becoming aware that two-career ooUples 
have problems, they are more likely than 
in the past to listen. They are also 
more likely to offer help if it is re- * 
quested. Twenty-nine percent of the 
companies, for example, said they'd be 
most likely ^fo assist the spouse of a 
relocating employee if, the employee re- 
quested it. 

Realistic Expectations 

Cotfples may find their lifestyles are 
eased if they become nfere realistic about 
how much and how well they can do. People 
who place unrealistic demands on their 
own performance both at work and at home, 
and who blame themselves when things go 
wrong, pay a price in increased stresq 
and poorer health. It is also important 
for couples 'to recognize that, although 
the actual amount of work one does may 
not cause stress, at some level it may 
interfere with the quality of the work. 

Investing time, energy, and ntoney in 
achieving a satisfactory combination of 
career and marriage is well worth the 
effort. Couples who have arrived at a 
satisfactory combination of career and 4 
marriage feel healthier than those who 
are leks satisfied with the combination. 
The combination has more of an effect 
on health than either satisfaction with 
career or satisfaction with marriage/ 



Communication 

Wives &Qd husbands could learn to com- 
municate more with one another. Bargaining 
and negotiating — skills so valued, at worfc^- 
nay improve relationships at home. Commu- 
nicating with employers also should not be 
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Data afid analyses of the corporate 
survey, and .the-^uples survey provide a 
clearer pic&ure ^ the attitudes and prac- 
tices of the' two-career f airily \and of the 
corporations t|iat jure beginningNp accom- 
modate them, together these surveys form 
a cornerstone ftfpifi which the corporate 
sector and professional families can fur- 
ther explore their needs and the possibil- 
ities of meeting ^those needs. To faci- 
litate communication among companies, 
two-career couples, and students, who will 
be the two.^career* couples of 'the future, 
Catalyst intends to move forward from this 
data. r 

The m surveys .have verified*that both , 
couples cbid companies are ready for change.- 
We now Know, for instance, that the busi- 
ness community is concerned with the prob- 
lems and challenges presented by v two- 
career couples" aifid that they can (and are 
inclined to) offer the kind of assistance 
couples need. We also know that most cou- 
ples respect one another's careers, equally 
and that most" women who have children re- 
turn to work early P 

Beyond. #&t, however p there is further 
reason for opti&fesp. Perceptions of appro- 
priate sex rolfes and behavior are changing 
rapidly. ^Recently we hfcye observed .that 
attitudes toward sex roles are now more a 
function of generation thaj^tff gender: 
Young women and men are more apt to share 
similar views than are two men qr two wom- 
en of different generations. As time 
goes on — as this younger generation with 
its less sex-typed, attitudes matures — the 
answers to the questions raised in the 
surveys will be easier to find. 

Once found, the benefits to society 
will be enormous. Families will experience 
reduced stress; companies will gain in- 
creased productivity, and couples who might 
remain childless for fear of jeopardizing 
their careers will have families. These 
Children, in turn, will benefit from having 
two parents, better surrogate care, and 
stronger role models. 

Within the Career and Family Center, we 
at Catalyst will incorporate what we have 



learned from the surveys into our on- 
going involvement with two-career family 
issues. Specifically ye intend to work 
on the following projects in the year 
ahead : * 

• Becoming a resource on the housing 
heeds of working families. 

• - Becoming a clearinghouse of informa 
tion on child care and child development. 

• Studying successful and unsuccess 
ful practices at individual companies 

• Comparing levels of productivity 
among employees in dif ferenyf amily* situa- 
tions . 

. • Following £ subset of our couples 
participants who* have been caref uMy 
selected by age, diversity of problems 
they encounter / types of solutions they 
seek, stress they experience, and Batis 
faction they report. 



/ 



• Continuing discussion groups wit^ 
human resources officers, two -career 
faiqiiies, and undergraduate and graduate 
students to expand and broaden perspec- 
tives, and to stimulate and share creative 
thought. Findings will be summarized 

and distributed. 

• Continuing reports on the issues 
from the perspective of the corporation 
and the .two-career family in our Career 
and Family Bulletin and in occasional 
papers and articles. 

• Continuing to review ^ evaluate and 
report on research. 

• Bringing together researchers with 
policy-planners and policy -makers. 

• Helping to make students aware of, 
the realities of the workplace and stimu- 
lating them to plan concurrently for their 
career and family goals. 
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THE CORPORATE SURVEY DATA 

Corporate Attitudes About 
Two-Career Families • 



11. 



Seventy-six percent of the corporate 
respondents agreed that "fcompanies are 
concerned about tWo-career family problems 
because such issues would affect recruit- 
ing, employee morale, productivity and 



ultimately corporate profits*. H Another 
15% were uncertaia; only 9% reported their 
companies were not concerned with twb- » 
career family problems, (See Table 1.)* 



Figure 1, 

Corporate Attitudes About 
Two-Career Families 




Companies are concerned about two- 
career family problems because such 
.issues could affect recruiting, 
employee mocale, productivity and 
ultimately corporate profits. 



372 



76% 



15% 



Companies cannot become involved in 
the problems of two-carefer families 
such as employee transfers, because 
such involvement would violate th^ 
privacy of. employe^ . 



While companies can be concerned abou 
the twd-career family, they can do vety 
little ab6ut resolving such_££pblems 
because they lack the resources'' to 
assist in solving such problems. 




368 9% 



jry 



367 



25% 




Two-career families \are something we 
hear about, but in our company a^y 
difficulties such families encounter 
have not affected our operations. 



367 



45% 



> 



* 9*hi M nay be found in Appendix A. 



Numbers of Relocating Persoryiel 
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Severvty- seven percent also rejected 
the statement that "companies cannot 
become involved in the problems of two- 
career families, such as employee transfers, 
because skich involvement Would violate the 
privacy of employees." Fourteen percent 
were uncertain; again, only 9\ said that 
involvement would constitute violation of 
privacy. 

Only 25% of respondents said that 
"they cam do very little about resolving 
problems because they lack the resources." 
A slight majority (51%) said they thought 
they did have th$ resources, but 24% were 
uncertain. 

The above results were the same 
regardless of the size of the company, * 
whether size was measured by sales or by 
number of employees.* (To avoid confusion^ 
in the rest of this report, "large" com- 
panies will be referred to -as "lat^e-sales" 
or "lar^e-employee" com|>anies when neces- 
sary. ) 

Although the majority of the respon- 4 
" dents "said the issues were worthy of ^ 
concern, they were less likely to^tecog- 
nize that two-career family problems were 
already affecting their own* operations. 
Thirty-seven percent felt that their 
A operations were already affected. An 
additional 18% were uncertain, while 45% 
felt that their operations w^re hot yet 
affected. 

Large-sales companies were particu- 
larly likely to say they felt the effects. 
Forty-three percent of large companies, as 
opposed to only 29% of small companies, 
felt their operations were affected. (See 
Table 2.) Size of company as measured by 
number of employees did not affect re- 
sponses , 



Respondents were asked how many 
company employees^ (including new hires) 
they relocated in 1978 and 1979, aad how 
many they projected for. I960. 'Answers 
were a function of size of company, 
whether size was measured by annual sales 
or by number of employees. (See' Table 3.) 
For all respondents, the average number 
of relocated employees increased from 
1$3 in 1978 to 164 in 1979. Projected 
figures for 1980 remained at 164. 

Although 65% of all respondents 
were more likely to transfer primarily 
male technical, managerial and salgs per- 
sonnel, larger companies were more likely 
than small companies ffp transfer both 
males ^pd females. (See Table 4.) Forty- 
four percent of large-sales companies, 
as compared with 24% of small companies, 
transferred both males and females. 



\ 



* All data were analyzed for the entire 
sample. The sample was also split accord- 
ing to size, as measured by annual sales 
and by number of employees. Please see 
Appendix B for details. ^ 
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Resistance tcf Relocation 



Relocation antf the 
Two-dareer Couple 



13. 



Sixty-s^en percent of all companies 
had experienced increased resistance on 
the pajft of the employees who were asked 
tp relocate; an additional 23% reported' 
no change. Only one company .felt there 
was less -resistance, and only 10% of the 
companies felt there never had been any 
resistance. Although size by sales did 
not affect this perception, large- 
employee companies were relatively more^ > 
likely to say they encountered more 
resistance. (See Table 5.) 

1 Participants ranked A list of possible 
reasons why employees resisted relocation. 
(See Table 6.) "Financial considerations" 
was the mbst frequently cited reason for 
refusal to relocate; 69% ranked it first. 
"Reluctance of spouse and children to 
move" was rankjM second in* importance. 
Responses did not differ as a function of 
size of company. But because 99.7% of the 
companies reported that they did* not col- 
lect data on« how many relocated employees 
were married to people- who also had careers, 
they did not know whether "financial con- 
siderations" included the fact that spouses 
also earned stabstantial salaries in the 1 
present: location, or whether ''reluctance 
of spouse" included interference with the 
spouse's career. 

Coopanies, regardless of size, 
reported they were offering an array af 
costly services to offset resistance, 
ranging from moving and interim living 
expenses to mortgage assistance. (See 
Table 7.) In addition to tfie Services we 
listed, participants reported "other , 
services provided," including housing, 
bonuses, and loans. 
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Although the majority of respondents 
did not collect information on how inany . 
relocated employees were married to 
people wfco also had careers, 13% of par- 
ticipants were willing to 'supply estimates 
of this figure: The average estimate 
was 2€,%. Yet 88% eff the respondents, 
regardless of the size of the corporation, 
anticipated that the percentage of relo- 
cated employees married to people who 
also had careers would increase. Only 
11% thought it would stay the same; while 
less than IV thought the percentage would 
decrease. , 

Only 4% of the companies had a 
policy of assisting the spouse of a trans- 
ferring ea^loyee in finding employment 
in the new area. Informal practices , 
however, varied. Twenty-nine percent 
said they would assist an employee's 
spouse "if the employee requests it." 
Twenty-four percent said "sometimes, " 
18% said ""infrequently" and 20% said 
"almost never." Three percent said "yes, 
if the employee's manager chooses to do 
so . " 

Respondents ranked the levels of 
assistance they'd be likely to provide. 
(See Table 8.) "Informal contacts with 
other companies" was the most favored 
response (41% ranked it first) , followed 
by "job counseling," ranked first by 
22%, 

Only 36 companies (10%) eve* 
formally participated, in a joint place- 
k ment program with other con^anies. A 
majority of companies (56%) expressed 
interest in participating in a geograph- 
iteally-based consortium which would pool 
positions available in an attempt to 
help two-career couples 'with relocation 
problems; 12% were "very interested," 
Atfiile 44% were somewhat interested*. " 
Larjre- companies* were' relatively more 
interested than small companies. (See 
Table- 9.), Only 19% of the companies 
were "not at all interested.* 

In an effort to generate innovative 
solutions, we asked the fQllowing open- 
ended question: "In cases whare an* 
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Nepotism 
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employee's spouse and his/her career " 
needs represent an iiyyedimervc to relo- 
cating the employee, what course of 
action d*> you believe the firm oan best 
pursue?" dontent analysis of the , 
•answers appears in Table 10;- most frequent 
responses were "counseling" (27%) and 
"tielpspouse find a job" (24%), 



Most companies (82%) had no policy 
preventing an employee's spouse from _ 
working for the same company, although 
74% reported that both couldn't work in 
the same department or * assume the same 
function. Small companies were more 
likely than larger companies to have 
these restrictions. (See Table ll.) 
Participants also rated how they felt 
about married couples pursuing careers 
with the same company, (See Table 12.) 
6verall, feelings reflected policies. 
Small companies reported more negative v 
feelings about the idea than lar^je com- 
panies. Only 6% of all companies thought 
"it's a great idea," but another 22% 
thought the company would gain overall. 
Twenty- nine percent thoujght it would 
create more problems tKan it would solve; 
28% 'felt neutral. 
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Corporate Attitudes Regarding 
Parenting 



Corporate Practices 
for parents 



15. 



While ninety-one percent of the 
respondents reported that they thought ' fc 
patenting responsibilities were assumed 
primarily by women, 83* also believed that* 
men were increasingly feeling the need to 
share those responsibilities. Although 
a large majority (40%) said that certain 
positions in the firm could not be 
attained by a dbman who combined career 
and family, aljnost as many (37%) felt 
the same was true for men. (See Table 13.) 



, We listed a variety of wa^s in 
Which companies might handle-problems of 
employees who wish to have and raise 
children, and asked participants to (indi- 
cate whether their companies had Such a 
practice, and whether they favored the 
practice. (See Table 14.) 

Figure 2 summarizes current corporate 
"practices which could benefit parents, 
and attitudes abou£ those practices. 



^ Figure' 2. 
Parent Flexibility: 
Practices and Attitudes 



it 



Corporations which have practice 
Corporations which fayor practice 



Flexible Working Hours 



N 355-368 




Maternity Benefits 



Paternity Benefits 



Adoption Benefits 



Flexible Wc£k Places 




Sick Leave for 
Children's Illness 



Leave Without Pay, 
Position Assured 



On-Site Child Care 



.Subsidies for Child Care 



Monetary Support of ^Community 
Based Childcare Facilities 



"Cafeteria" Approach to 
* — "3e 'Benefits 
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- ; There were relatively few differences what £ccomtoodations had been made. Only 
between large and small colonies respond- 16 replied, reiterating one of the items 
ing to this list of benefits, targe on the preceding list. It appeared that 

companies were more likely (48%) than of ^ companies who offers the 

small companies (26%) to offer^ flexible benefit, described above had not realized 

working hours and to favor flexible that these practices could be used by ' 

working hours (82% of large .companies as two-career couples who we*e parents/ 

opposed to 61% of small companies) . 

Respondents from large-sales 'companies 
weremore likely to favor paternity 
benefits than small-sale6 companies (31% 
as opposed to 19%) . And large-sales 
companies were more likely to favor flex- 
ible work places than small-sales' cpmpanies 
(40% as opposed to 27%) . But companies 
ware equally unlikely to have either 
practice. Large-sales companies were more 
likely to offer leave without pay with 
positions ass tired upon return (72%) than 
were small-sales companies (55%), And 
large-sales companies were more likely to 
Qffer support to community-based facilities 
than sma^l-sqaes companies "(21% as opposed 
to 17%). Fifty-nine percent of large- 
sales companies" as opposed to 47% ^of' 
small-sales companies favored this * 
practice. 

1#e offered an open-ended opportunity 
for respondents to note other ways in 
which their companies dealt with child 
care. Only six respondents said "contri- 
butions;" five said "not applicable;" 
and six said "none." 

We asked who within the . company had 
the primary responsibility for drafting 
the policies and practices. Sixty- five 
percent of the companies checked "personnel 
manager or department,"^ while another 23% 
checked "senior management qonnittee." 
A- negligible number checked "department 
manager" or "othejr." " 

In response to the question, ."Does ^ 
your company assist in any formal or v 
informal way ir\ providing flexibility for 
two-career parents in your firm?"« 6?% of 
the respondents checked "no." (See Table 
15.) Large companies were mgre likely 
than small ones to check "yes." > Seventeen 
percent checked "uncertain." We *sked 
those who had checked "yes" to specify 
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Corporate Satisfaction in Handling of 
Two-Career Families' Problems 



Respondents were asked to rate on a 
scale *of 1 (very dissatisfied) to 7 (very 
satisfied) how pleased they were with the 
way their "companies were handling problems 
arising from increasing numbers of two- 
career families. The mean rating was 4.6, 
just slightly better than neutral, but 
variability in responses was large. There 
were no difference's in satisfaction as a 
ftsgiction of size of company. 

Wf also asked them to rate, on a 
scale of 1 (very disinterested) to 7 (very 

interested) how much they'd like to ex- 
lore, with Catalyst and with other 
companies, possible ghanges that might 
enhance productivity of two^career couples. 
The mean interest rating was 3; 3, slightly 
less than neutral. Again, variability in 
level of interest was' large. Large- 
employee companies were significantly 
more interested than were small-employee 
companies in exploring changes. 

We provided an open-ended opportunity 
for respondents to tell us, "What is* the . 
single thing that Catalyst could work on 
to help you confront the challenges of 
two-career couples in your company?" 
Content analysis of the; responses appears 
in Table 16. Of the 146 participants who 
answered, the most frequent response was 
"information and education," followed by 
"research." 



THE COUPLES SURVEY DATA ^ 
Demographics of Respondents 



Career History 
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A total of 815 two-career couples 
responded to our national survey. Demo- 
graphical ly, our participants differed 
from two-paycheck covjples. According to 
the latest available statistics (Hayghe, 
1981) , the median ages for two- paycheck 
wives and* husbands were 36 and 39 respec- 
tively. For our two-career couples , the 
median age for wives was 31 r and for 
husbands, 33. (See Table 1.)* 

While 33% of wives and 4\% of husbands' 
in two-paycheck marriages had at least some 
college education, virtually all of our 
wives and husbands did. Forty- four percent 
of the wives and 41%*of their husbands had 
college degrees, and an additional 33% of 
wives and 40T of husbands had post-graduate 
degrees, including *to.B. A. , pother M.A., 
Ph.D., and J.D. degrees. (See Table 2.) 

Earned income for our two-career " 
couples was tfigher than>^hat of their Jtwo- 
paycheck counterparts. The latest avail- 
ably census ti^ures (1978) indicate that 
annual combined^ittcome (**hich includes 
earned income plus other sources such as 
investments and pensions) for two-paycheck 
families was just -over $23,000. Median _ 
earned income ad one for our survey partici- 
, pants was just under $20,000 for wives and 
just under $25,000 for husbands; median 
earned income for our couples was $47,333* 
(See Table 3.) (Slight adjustments for 
inflation must* also be made when comparing 
thes& data. ) 

♦Regardless of age group, wives earned 
less than husbands, %but the discrepancy 
was not as great as that reported for the 
general population of working men and - 
women. 



Most of our female participants 
categorized themselves as eittter profes- 
sional (35%) oa? managerial (34%). Ten 
percent were in sales* and 6% were tech- 
Vnical personnel. (Table 4 lists type of 
vtark and job titles. Table' S lists 
descriptors of our participants' employ- 
ers by type of company and si/e of, 
company . ) * 

Although the median length of time 
spent in a career was 5 years for wives 
and 7 years for husbands ,> the range for 
both was from less than 1 year to more » 
than 40 years. 4 (See Table 6.) 

Wives worked an average of 45 hours 
a week, yhile their husbands averaged 
47 hfltirs; both averaged 4 hours of, work 
a week at home. (The range of working 
hours reported was 35 to 98 hours for 
both husbands ant} wives.) There were 
no significant differences between wives 
and husbands on numbers of hours worked. 

Both! wives and husbands lived ^in- 
average or 14 miles, from work. Wived 
spent an average of 9% of their work 
week traveling; husbands an average of 
10%. 



* Tableff^Ray be found in Appendix C. 



All data were analyzed for the entire . 
sample. The sample was also categorized 
by age, as shown in Table 1, for finer 
analyses. 
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Reasons for Choosing Location 
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Eighty- seven percent of our couples 
were homeowners; only 12% rented; 1% did 
both. Seventy-five percent lived in 
single family, detached hous^L (See 
Table 7.) 

Although 40% of the couples lived in 
the Northfeast, an additional 27% were from 
the Southwest, Sixteen percent were from 
the Southeast, 13% from the North and 
Centra^ states, ajid only 3% were from the 
Northwest. (See Table 8.) 



Participants ranked the following 
list of 9 factors for importance ^n 
choosing^ location: 

Economic considerations (e.g., cost^ 
of rent, housing, taxes, etc.) * 

Availability of transit (highway, 
railways^ S^us line^r^etp. T' " 

Distance from your job 

Distance from your spouse's job 

Job opportunities for self 

Job opportunities for spouse 

Proximity to relatives or friends . 



Cultural ior aesthete environment 
School system 



Clirate or lifestyle of area 
V 

Other (please specify: 



4 



For wives> "job for spouse" was most 
important, "climate or lifestyle of am" 
was second an^ "economic considerations" 
third. Husbands chose "job-for self" 
first, followed by "economic considera- 
tions" and "climate or lifestyle of area" 
third, (see Table 9.) 
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' Almost* twi^e as' many husbands (40%) 
as wives ('21%) had relocated for their own 
jobs. (See Table 10.) But regardless of/ 
whether or not they had themselves relo- 
cated, 90% of wives and 89% of husbands 
agreed that companies should help the 
spouses of employees asked, to relocate. 

• A majority felt they wouldn't relocate 
now unless either the net gain* to the 
family was irresistible (34% wives, 36% 
husbands) , or unless each could 0 maintain 
current career levels (30% wives, 29% 
husbands) . 

Many of those who had relocated 
reported that their companies provided 
-assistance of some sort. Usually, help 
took' the form of moving experts, help 
with the sale of their hous e, jar help in 

• locating a suitable new community. (See 
-Tablte XI.) (Most companies that offered 
ofte service of feted many.) Only 8% of the 
wives and 6% of the husbands whose com- 
panies had relocated them helped tfre spouse 
find a new job. Forty-six percent of the 
wives and 15% of the husbands checked "no 
assistance* jjprovided. " 

We asked participants (regardless of 
whether they had ever relocated before) ' 
to rank the kinds of assistance they 
thought companies should provide the spouse 
of a* relocated Employee. First choice for 
wives (33%) and husbands (29%) was "job 
counseling in types of employment available 
in new location." (See Table^l2.) An 
additional 28% of wives and 29% of husbands 
chose "placement of spouse through informal 
contacts with other companies." Only 10% 
of wives and 12% of husbands ranked "the. 
company should offer the spouse a job in 
the new location" first. 



The majority of wives (74%) and 
husbands (72%) agreed that both of their 
careers were equally important . ( Readers ' 
will note the discrepancy, between atti- 
tudes of (Couples regarding equality, <jf 
careers and actual practices' in location 
and relocation. See "Implications for 
Corporations* and Couples" for discussion 
of these findings . ) Nineteen percent of 
wives and 23% of husbands, however, 
thought the husband's career was more 
important; only 7%.o~f wives and 5% of 
husbands thought the wife's career was 
more important. Wives over the age of , 
40 were jrc>re likely than women in other * # 
age categories to say that the husband's 
career was more important. (See Table 13.) 
Wives (78%) and husbands (76%) in the 
26-30 age category were most likely to 
say that their careers were equally 
important. CSee -Figure 3.) 

Husbands and wives were similar again 
in their explanations of why one spouse's 
career was more important than the other's. 
"Earns more" was marked by 43% of the 223 
wives and 43% of the 241 husbands who felt , 
that their careers were unequal. An 
additional 20% of wives and 19% of hus- 
bands explained that "cares more about 
his/her career" was the" reason. 0 "Tradi- 
tion" was the reason used by 11% of 
wives and 12% of husbands. Very f£w 
wives or husbands reported pther explana- 
tions such a# "more training" (5%' of 
wives, 4% of husbands) ot "status" (3% 
of wives, 4% of husbands). 
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Priorities Regarding Career and Family 

n 

When confronted with the following- 
question: "Right now, in\our life, 
what is the number one concern to you?", 
58% of the wives and 60% of their hus- 
bands chose family firsts (See Table 14.) 

> Women aged 36-40 and men over 40 
were even more likely than the other age 
groups to choose family ovex; cajreer. Women 




aged 26-30 were fcore likely than others 
* to choose career over family. 

When asked tp predict the most likely 
number one concern ^iti ten years, ^61% of 
the wives and 68% of the husbands chose 
family first; women and men aged 21-25 m 
were most likely id make that prediction!^ 
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Participating coupled had been married 
an average of 9 years (median =6.3 years), 
with a range of less than 1 to 50 years. 
Forty percent already had children and an 
additional 23% wanted one or more. (See 
TabJ.e 15.) Seventeen percent had children 
from previous .marriages living with them. 

Seventeen percent had^ie finitely 
decided not to have children, while 11% , 
were undecided and 4% reported being in 
conflict over the decision. 

Wives aged 36 and over were most 
likely to have children; wives aged 21-25 
were most likely to want them in the future 
The period of greatest conflict between 
spouses over the decision was for wives 
aged 21-25, while the period of greatest 
indeoison fgr women was between the ages 
of 26 to 3Q. Women were likely to wait 
until over the age of 30 to decide defi- 
nitely not to have children. / 

Among those who planned to have J 
children or already had them, 23% antici- 
pated having one child, 67% anticipate^ 
two, and 1% anticipated three or more. 
(This high average of 1.8 children per 
couple included only the 360 couples who 
already had or were sure they would have 
children. Averaging the number antici- 
pated children over the number of 
participants answering the questionnaire 
yields a result of .82 children per 
gouple . ) 

Wives aged 21-30 were more likely to 
>say they wanted two children than those > 
over 30, (See Table 16.) Women crw^er 40 
were most likely to check "3," a rtumber 
"that may be the number of children they 
actually had. 

♦ 
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Of the' 69% of mothers who were 
employed when their babies were born, 
96%ytook time off. (See Table 17,) But 
the median time taken was 12 weeks. 
Thirty-seveh percent tfook 1 to 8 weeks, 
and an additional 32% took 9 to 18 Veeks. 
Thus, 68% of the mothers were back at 
work four months after the birth of their 
babied. Another 19% came back between s 
20 and 33 weeks after birth. Only 10% 
were out for more than 34 weeks. 

Paternity leave was virtually 
nonexistent aroong^our respondents. Only 
66 men reported taking time off; 39 of 
them took 1 week, another 15 took 2 weeks. 
V^ry few took longer. 

Wives took leave in more them one 
form, and they checked all applicable 
choices. (See Table 18.) Thirty-nine* 
percent checked maternity leave; 25% 
\ checked unpaid leave; 13% took vacation 
* , time. 

— A large majority of mothers chose 

babysitters for children under the age 
of 5. Fifty-eight percent of babies 
under the age of 1 and 49% of babies 
hged 1 to 5 had a babysitter. (See Table 
19.) But 14% of all children under 1 
and 37% of those aged 1 to 5 also went 
to a nursery .or childcare center. 
Thirty-eight ^percent of children aged 
5 td 13 and 76% of children aged 14 to 
18 cared for themselves when parents 
^ weren't home. 

According to the latest Louis Harris 
poll on Families and Work, 48% of chil- 
dren are cared for by other members of 
the family. In contrast, only 11% of 
the children in this twe-career sample 
were cared. for by relatives, while an 
additional 4% were cared for by older 
children • 

Forty- two percent of women reported 
that, in a crisis, they shared childcare 
responsibility with their husbands. 
Another 11% did it themselves* while 3% 
said v their husbands did it. 

Wives and husbands were both mod- 
erately satisfied with current childcare 
arrangements, but wives were significantly 

28 



^£ Division df Household , - . 2 3. 

• ' Responsibilities 



■ore satisfied than husbands. In addition, 
wives felt significantly more positive 
about the effects on children of having 
two-career parents than their husbands did* 
(See Table 20.) 
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Participants rated themselves on 
how much responsibility they had for each 
of twelve common household and childcare 
responsibilities . Their perceptions were 
congruent. Wives had most and husbands 
had least responsibility for laundry, 
cooking, grocery and household shopping, 
cleaning and housework, and child care, 
in thrft order, (See Table 21.) Wives 
also had more responsibility for handling 
bills and fiparffces. 

Husbapas had more responsibility 
tharTwives for car and home maintenance 
and repair, and for yardwOrk and garden- 
ing. Husbands felt, and wives agreed, 
that while wives handled bill paying and" 
other financial details, husbands had a 
mo^e than equal share in major decisions 
and in major purchases. Child care was 
more equally divided than were many 
other tasks; disciplining of children 
was equally shared. 

The total "Responsibility Score" — 
the sum of ratings on each of the items — 
was higher for wives than for husbands. 

Recent research has tended to 
suggest that working wives* are holding 
down two full'- time jobs. Our data appear 
to confirm this. But the table which 
details frequency \of responses (se£ Table 
22) sflows that while, for two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the household cate- 
gories, wives do substantially more than 
husbands, the modal response, varying 
from one-quarter to one- third, was "we 
share equally." Because we believe* these 
responses to be significantly different 
from those we wbuld have gotten had we 
conducted this survey five years ago, 
we assume that as the discrepancies in 
earnings — and therefore perceptions of 
whose career is more important — narrow, 
the discrepancies in household responsi- 
bilities may narrow as well. 
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Problems "6f Two-Career Couples 24. 



We listed a set of 12 problems that 
. are ponmonly mentioned by people attempting 
to combine career and marriage, and asked 
participants to rate each, on a scale of 
0 (almost; never a problem) to 3 (almost 
always a. problem). Wives andjpjgbands 
were identical in tSfclr perceptions of 
which problems were most troublesome. 
They thought "allocation of time" was by 
far the most severe. Financial issues, 
poor communication, and conflicts over 
housework were second, third, and fourth. 
(See Table* 23.) 

"Child care" and "conflicts over 
children" were additional problems for 
couples with children. But these families 
also listed "allocation of time," "poor 
communication" and "travel" as being 
severe.- Couples with children rated 
. "relocation issues" as less of a problem 
than childless couptes^5ld7 This unex- 
pected finding suggests tjiat ^either the * 
other problems become relat£ely more 
important, or having children m^kes the 
deci#i6h-^making phase easier. Couples 
with phildre* may find it makes more sense 
,to stay put. It may also be a more ac- 
ceptable excuse to offer employers; indeed, 
respoillents to the Catalyst corporate 
survey .saw "reluctance or spouse/children 
to move* as a more important obstacle to 
relocation than "Interference with spouse's 
career .£ 

* We asked participants to add problems 
not listed which affepted them, and we 
categorized the open-ended responses. More 
wives than husbands responded. (See Table 
24.) v 

Many more wives than husbands reported 
trouble with role conflicts. They were 
also more troubled about lack of sharing. 

■> Husbands, however, volunteered in 
greater numbers, that competition was a 
problem; (This was an unexpected finding 
because they rated competition lower in 
quest^>ns specifically designed to examine 
this problem^ Participants were asked to 
rate, on a scald of 1 (almost never) to 7 
(frequently) how often they found them- 
selves feeling or acting coefcetitively 
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with their spouses in career advancement. 
Wives' scores were signif icantly higher 
than husbands' (see Table 25), but both 
had low scores. Wives and husbands over 
40 felt least competitive of all age 
groups • 

They "also rated, on a scale of 
1 (not at all 'concerned) to 7 (very con- 
cerned) how worried they were about 
abusing cox^petitive feelings in their 
spouse if they continued to rise in their 
own careers. Again, wives were signif 17 
cantly more concerned than were husbands, 
but bath mean scores were low. gusbanis 1 
over jlo were least concerned; husbands 
aged 21-25 were most concerned. {The* 
possibility of' wives achieving more than 
husbands in actual earnings or prestige 
was most realistic for this latter age 
group.) ' The consistently low mews for 
all groups indicate that competition 
was not a serious concern for most of f 
the couples f the majority reported that 
they did not experience it by circling 
"1" or "2" on both of the competitiveness 
scales . ^ ^ 
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Easing the Problems of the 
Two-Career Family 



Advantages of Combining 
Career and Family 



25. 



We asked participants the open-ended 
•question, "What would make the combination 
of career and marriage easier for you?" 
Agaih, wives were much more likely to 
respond than were husbands. (See Table 26.) 
For this question, perceptions of men and 
women were q\xite different /For women, 
t^e top-ranking item was "household help," 
followed by "more time." A total of 163 
wives thought "more liberal policies on 
the part of their employers" would make 
things 1 easier. >* 

For toen, "more time" appeared to be 
most important, followed by "more success" 
and "more money." 

The two lists of open-ended responses 
provided further evidence that many of the 
women were shouldering more of the house- 
hold responsibilities than their husbands * 
were. 



We asked participants to choose the 
.first, sec6nd, and third most important 
advantages of combining career and family 
from the following list: 



more money 



i 



more in common 

more to talk about 

children have* tyo parents 

, more freedom to switch jobs and 
take risks 

more security 
autonomy for both 
gtowth 

children have male .and female role 
models 

other (please specify; 



) 



W^ves* and husbands agreed that 
"moramoney" was by far the single most 
inqportant advantage. (See Table 27.) 
Second and third in importance, however, 
were "autonomy for*both" and "growth," 
for wives, and "autonomy for both*" and , 
"more security" for husband . (See ^ 
Figure 4.) 
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Figure 4. 

Advantage of Combining 
Career and Family 



Wives 



V 
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More in Common 



More to Talk About 



Kids Have 2 Parents 



More Freedom 



Percent who ranked 
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Not ranked 





More Security 
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Disadvantages of Combining * Satisfaction * 27. 

Career and Family f 



Participants also ranked the first, 
second, and third most important disadvan- 
tages from^the following list: 

not enough time together 

too much pressure 

too much to do 

not enough leisure 

no one h^s full-time concern with 
household* 

no home backup. 

> / 

children- don ' t have enough parenting 
we're too self-involved 
insufficient freedom to accept 



relocations offers 
other '(please specify: 



For wives, "too much to' do" was most 
important , followed by "not enough t£me 
together" and "not enough leisure." The 
order was slightly different for husbands, 
who chose "not enough time together" first, 
"too much to do" second, and "not enough' 
leisure" third. Time issues were viewed 
as the major problem, corresponding td'the 
findings in the section entitled "Problems 
of Two-Career Families." (See Figure 5.) * 
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♦ Couples were quite satisfied with 
their marriages and somewhat -less satis- 
fied with their careers and with the way 
they were combining the two. Participants 
rated on a scale of 1 (very dissatisfied) 
to 7 (very satisfied) how they felt about 
their careers, their marriages and the 
way they were combining the two. (See 
Table 29.) The mean foV "satisfaction 
with marriage" was the highest of the 
three, followed by "satisfaction with the 
way they were combining career and 
marriage" and "satisfaction with career," 
in that order. Although both husbands 
and wives were equally happy with their 
marriages and with the combination, 
wives were signif icantly happier with 
their careers than were their husbands. 

THeire were no significant differences 
by age for husbands or wives on any of 
the three measures. 

( 



r 



\ 
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Figure 5. 

Disadvantages of Combining 
Career and Family 
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Our demographic descriptors of the 
participating couples indicated t^hat -both 
husbands 'and wives were highly motivated 
to succeed. We wanted t® test just how 
nuoh they demanded of themselves in the 
way of performance (both at work, and at 
home) , how much they blamed themselves 
when things went wrong, and whether they 
worried that success in their career would 
interfere with their family life. We con- 
structed a scale to measure these factors. 
(See Table 30.)* 

'Wives scored higher thari husbands on 
all but one item. They also came out 
higher than their husbands on the "perfec- 
tionism Score." (Scoring details appear in 
rable'30.) The wives demanded more of 
themselves at , work and at hjne, and de- 
manded more of others at work. They 
blamed themselves more when things went 
wrong, and they worried more that success 
in their careers would interfere with ' 
family life. 

For wives, only one item varied as a 
function of age: Women over 40 were least 
likely to be concerned that success in 
their careers would interfere with family 
life. This finding may be explained by 
several factors: (1) ' These women had 
^older children, so that family lifd 

actually required less involvement; corre- 
sponding to the lower "Responsibility 
Scores" of both wives and husbands over 40; 
(2) It is likely^hhat career women over 40 
had long since resolved problems of role 
Conflict in order to succeed as career . 
women; and (3), Husbands of these women may 
be a special group in that they, too, felt 
comfortable with career-oriented wives at 
a time. when the majority of their genera- 
tion did not. 

Husbands aged ^31 to 35 were more 
demanding of colleagues' performances at 
work than men in other age groups. 



This highly-motivated sample ^of 
two-career couples demanded a lot of them- 
selves at work and at home, ^t rated 
themselves more satisfied than not with 
both career and marriage. Were* they - 
paying a price in health for their high < 
level of performance? We asked. par tici- 
. pants to rate themselves ,on a 26-item 
symptom scale. (Se£ Appendix D for 
derails.) 

Wives had significantly higher 
scores on many individual items than did 
husbands, although husbands felt more 
worried and anxious. They also differed 
in the kinds of* symptoms that trQubled 
them most. <The mosj: severe symptoms, in 
descending order, were: 

Wives 

feeling tense, keyed up 
tiring easily , ; k 

feeling irritable, angry 
constant worry, anxiety 

Husbands 

constant worry, anxiety 
feeling tense, keyed' up 
feeling irritable, angry 
feeling fat, gaining weight 

"Stress Score" was created by 
adding scores on the 26 items and 
averaging. them ^ Wives had significantly 
higher stress Scores tian did husbands. 
(See Table 31.) (Women, regardless of 
population sampled, invariably score 
higher on s.tress scales than do men. ^ 
There is no clear .evidence as to whether 
women are sicker than men, or whether 
they 'are better at self disclosure.) 
Scorefe did not vary for women or for men 
as a function of age. 

If wives scored higher than their 
husbands on stress, they also scored, 
higher on perfectionism. ' Wives also 
scored higher on problems, and on respon- 
sibility. % 
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Perfectionism and "Health r 30. 



t Perfectionists are ,peopLe who measure 
their own worth entirely in terms of pro- 
ductivity and accomplishment. Tlj&s goes 
beyond the healthy pursuit of excellence 
by people who take pleasure in striving to 
meet high standards. 

•Not all people who pursue success in 
the arena of careers sure perfectionists — 
but some are. Perfectionism is a "cogni- 
tive "style H — a pattern of thinking. Thos£ 
people who think perf ectionistically about 
success in careers may apply the~same * 
demands to other arenas that tKey definejj^/ 
as important, such as# marriage and family. 
Evidence is mounting that perfectionists 
'pay a stiff prfce in impaired health, 
disturbed social relations and lowered 
productivity.* * ( 

We explored the relationships among 
participants 1 problems with combining 
career and marriage, their scores on a 
very simple measure of perfectionism , ' 
their scores in /responsibility , and their 
stress scores. (See brief descriptions of 
the scales in Appendix D.) We wanted to 
know whether stress was increased simply 
by having more responsibility and problems 
or whether perfeptionistic thinking itself 
caused stress. 



First, it is important to reyiew the 
fact that wives scored higher on all four 
rating scales than their husbands did. 
(See Table 31.) Despite this, the rela- 
tionships among the scales we^e identical 
for both. (See Table 32,) 

(a) Perfectionists saw themselves as 
having more problems; 

(b) People who scored higher on 
problems and higher on perfectionism also 
suffered jnore stress; 

9 

(c) Perfectionism accounted for 
stress over and above problems. 

(d) Scores on how much responsibility 
was assumed at home did not particularly 
affect stress.** 

Pej^fectioniitic people appeared to 
suffer more stress than people who were 
less demanding of themselves and others. 
Perfectionistic people also created and/ 
or perceived more problems in combining 
career and marriage than non- perfection- 
istic thinkers did.** 



X y 

* For further information we sugpesj:: 

Beck, A.T. Cognitive Therapy and the 

Emotional Disorders . In t erhat iona 1 
Press, 1976. 

Ellis, A. Reason and Boot ion in Psycho- 
therapy . Lyle Stuart, 1962. 



Pomerleau, 0., and Brady, J. P., ^ds. 

Behavioral > Medicine Theory and Prac- 
tice- , Williams and Wilkin*, 
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Baltimore, 1979. 



** Note: The statistical methodology in 
support of these statements may be found 
in Table 32. 
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Satisfaction and Health 



Hives and husbands who were satisfied 
with career and satisfied with, marriage 
were healthier than those who were less 
satisfied. (See Table 33.) Those who were 
satisfied with the way they were combining 
both were healthiest of all. * 

We had no measure of productivity for 
our participants. Yet other experimental 
evidence suggests that people who have 
more^physiological and psychological 
symptom^ perform less well at work. ** 



* Note: Statistical methodology to support 
these statements may be found in Table 33. 

** Note: Some experimental evidence exists 
for insurance agents. See: 

Bums, D. "lhe Perfectionist's Script 
for Self -Defeat.",, Psychology Today , 
November, 1980. ^ 



APPENDIX A: TABLES FOR CORPORATE SURVEY 1 
Table 1 

Corporate Attitudes About Concern 
And Involvement with Two-Career 
Families * * 



Companies are concerned about two- 
career family problems because such 
issues could affect recruiting, employee 
morale, productivity and ultimately 
corporate profits, ~ 

Companies cannot become involved in 
the problems of JLwo-career families, 
such as employee transfers, because 
such involvement would violate the 
privacy of employees. 

While companies can be concerned about 
the two-career ^family, they 'can do very 
little about resolving such problems 
because they lack the resources to 
assist in solving such problems.. 

Two-career families are something we 
hear about, but in our company any 
difficulties such families encounter 
have not af fected our operations. 



% 32. 



Agree 



Disagree 



Uncertain 



N 



75.8% 



8.9% J 



15.3% 



372 



8.9 



76.8 



14.3 



368 



25:3 



50.7 



24.0 



367 



45.0 



37.1 



18. G 



367 



J 
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Table 2. 

Two-Career families Are Something We Hear 
About, But In Our Company Any. Difficulties 
Such Families Encounter Have Not Affected N 
Our Operations 



Agree 



- / " 

Company Size By Annual Sales 

Small (N«16Q) Large (N=17Q) Total* (N=33Q) 



57.5% 37.1% 4.7.0% 




Disagree 28.8 42.9 36.1 



Uncertain ' '13.8 20. 0 17.0 



chi-square ■ 13.883, df=2, g=.002 

- * ^Total N and % of total varies some-- 
what for analyses which involve 
breakdown of the total population. 
First , several respondents removed the 
identifying codes so their companies 
could not be identified. Sectad, 
figures on size were sometimesf unavail- 
able in the Dun and Bradstreet Directory. 

* r V» 
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Table 3. 

Number of Employees Relocated in 
1978 And 1979; Number Projected For 
1&80 By Size Of Company 



r 



34. 



Year 



/ Whole^Sample 



Mean 



Standard Deviation N 



Range 



1978 
1979 
1980 



153.4 
163.6 
164.1 



211 v 4 
219.9 
223.5 



316 


0 


- >999 


316 - 


• 0 


- >999 


312 


0 


- ?999 



Size 



1978 
Mean 



Standard Deviation N 



Small Annual Sales 59.0, 92.4 

Large Annual Sales 260.9 257.0 

Small Number of Employees 56.5 72.5 

Large Number of Employees 275.2 261.4 



140 
135 

163 
134 



75.654 <:001 
103.645 <QQl 



Small Annual Sales 
Large Annual Sales 

Small Number of Employees 
Large Number of .Employees 



1979 

68.1 
273.4 

64.5 
288.0 



113.0 
262.7 

90. 7 
267. 3 



144 

140 73.319 <001 
168 

139 102.423 COOl 



Small Annual Sales 
Large Annual Sales 

Small Number of Employees 
Large Number of Employees 



1980 (pro.ledtid) 



67.6 
274.5 

61.2 
299.3 



131.1 
259.0 

92.1 
2fe9.7 



143 
137 

169 
134 



71.448 ^001 
114.099 <L001 
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Table 4. " r 
Who Is Being Transferred By 
Lau^e And Small Companies 



Company Size By Sales (N=333) 



Small 



Large. 



Total 



9 Primarily Male 



76.4% 



55.8% 



65.8% 



Ma 16 and Fdfele ^) 

♦ * • 

Primarily Female 



23.6 



44.2 



'34.2 



0 



chi-square = 15.649, d/=l, £(.001 



* % 



Primarily Pale 



Male and Female * 



* * Primarily Female 



'Company Si** Ry ~* ^ptoyees (N=357j 



71.5 



28.5 



56-1 



43.9 



64.1 

35.9 
♦ 

0 # 



chi-square * 9.145, dffl , p ^jpc 
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Table 5. 

Perceptions at Employee Resistance 
JO Requests Tx> Relocate 
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Company Size By Number of Employees (N=356) 



Small 



Total 



More 



58.4% 



76^0% 



y56. 



9% 



Le^s 



0.6 



P 



0.3 



Unchanged 



28.1 



17.0 



22.8 



-Usually None 



13.5 



6.4 



10.1 



chi- square = 14.480, 'df=3, £=.003 



< 



v 



V 



V 



Table 6. t -37. 

Why Employees Refuse Relocation - 



Rank . 

1 • 2 



*3 



Reluctance of spouse/children 19.8% 36.8% 28.0% 
N-318 



Community - ISfes desirable 
N-305 



11.2 28.9 



27.2 



12.6% 1.9% 



20.7 11.8 



.9% 



.3 



Interfere with spouse '8 ' 

career 

N-296 

Feeling new assignment not 
sufficient advancement 
N=300 



1J> 



6.1 



4.3 18.3 



14.3 



28.0 44.3 



29.7 32.7 



•7 # 



Financial considerations 
N-338 



'68.6 . 16.3 



10.4 



3.3 



1.5 



Other Responses . 
H*12 

Few refusals (6) 
Geography (3) 
Mi see 1 lan ecus ( 3 ) 
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ftable f. 

Relocation Services Routinely Provided/ 
Ordered By Frequency 




Service 



Percent Offering Service 



N 



Moving aftd Transit Costs 
Interim ^Living Costs * 
Assistance in Finding Mortgage 
Purchase of Hone Unsold aftec Transfer 
Counseling on Schools, Cotnmunities 
None o£ Above 



98 

95 
70 

•66 . 

io 

2 



365 
354 
260 
245 
186 
9 



Other Services 



Housing 

Bonus 

Loans* 



21 
3 
2 



78 

12 
9 



r 



•/ 
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Table 8. 

Spouse Assistance Likely 
To Be Provided 



Service 



Rank 



Job Counseling 
N*147 (39%) 

Locating Job in Firm 
N-96 (26%) 

Program With "Other 

Companies 

N=36 (10%) 

Informal Contacts With 

Other Companies 

N-252 (67%) . 



82 



28 



45 



23 



152 



87 



17 



33 11 



14 {B 



12 



227 (61%) 
278 (74%) 

338 (90%) 
122 <33%) 



Other Assistance * 

Job Finding N=5 

Financial N-7 

-Only if asks" tt=6 



4 



) 



Blank* 3 56 
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Table 9. 

Interest In Geographic Pooling 
Of Available Positions 



40, 



.Size by Annual Sales (N^330) 



Small 



Large 



Total 



Very Interested 



11.3% 



12.4% 



11.8% 




Interested 



Not At AirTTtterested 



38.1 



26.3 



51.8 



11.2 



45.2 



18,5 



Uncertain 



24.4 



24.7 



24.5 



chi-square = 13. 616 , df=3 r ^=.004 



Size By Number of Employees (N=355) 



Very Interested 



11.8 



12.4 



12.1 



Somewhat Interested 



-37.1 



-52.7 



44.5 



Not At All Interested 



25.8 



10.1 



18.3 



Uncertain: 



25.3 



24.9 



25.1 



chi- square = 16.845, df=3, £^.001 



• f 



\. 



9 
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Table 10. 

Content Analysis Of Course Of Action 
Respondents Thought Best When Spouse's 
Career Needs Impede Employee's Relocation 



41. 



\ 

Response 


Percent 


N 


• 

Counseling 


26.7 


74 


Help Spouse Find Jbb 


23.8 


66 


"Keep Hands Off" 


19.1 


53-, 


Don't Relocate 


16.3 


. 45 


Examine Each Case Separately 


7.6 . 


21 


Don't Know 


3.6T ' 


10 


Tell Employee What Effects*' 






Will Be 


2.2 


. ' 6 






275 



/ 



(■ . ■■ 



9 
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Table li. 

Policies Regarding Employing Couples In 
Same Company And Policy of anploying 
Them In Same Department Or Function, 
By Size of Company 



Size by Annual Sales (N=324) 

Small Large Total 



Forbid Couples in Same Company 



y es 25.0% . 9.5% 17.0% 

No 74 ,0 89.3 82.1 



chi-square =13.872, df=2, £(.001 



Forbid Couples in Sapie 
Department or Function 



Yes 
No 



80.^ 
17.0 



65,5 
31.6 



72.3 
2*4.8 



^li- 



square = 9.154, df=2, £=.011 



Forbid Couples in Same -Company 



Yes 
No 



Size by Number of Employees (N=348) 



28.1 
70.8 



chi square = 21.286. df=2, £<I001 



Forbid Couples in Same 
Department or Function * 



8.8 
90.0 



18.7 
80.2 



Yes 
No - 



82.9 
15.4 



63.9 
3210 



73.5 
,23.5 



chi square - 15.911, df=2, j> <.001 
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Table 12. , 

Attitudes About Martiea 
Couples Pursuing Careers 
Within The Same Company, 
By Size Of Company 



Company Size by Annual Sales (N=320) 



It's a great ±dea / 

Comply gains overall 

Creates more problems 
than it solves 

Jt's a bad idea 

Would not allow it 

I ^ion't care 



Small, 



Large 



Total 



r 



4.5% 
19.7 

30.6 
*9.6 
10.8 
24.8 



c hi -square = 12.694, df*=5, ;p=.027 



6.7% 
25.8 

26.4 
7.4 
2.5 

31.3 



5.6% 
22.8 

28.4 
8.4 
6.6* 

28.1 



It's a great idea 

Company gains overall 

Creates more problems 
than it solves 

It's a bad idea 

Would not allow it 

I don't care 



Company Size by -Number of Employees (N=347) 

3.9 7.2 ' , 5.5 

17.7 ~26.5 21.9 



30.9 
11.0 
9.4 
27.1 



26.5 
6.0 
3.6 

30.1 



28.8 
.8.6 
6.6 

28.5 



43 



chi-square * 12.630, df = 5, g=.028 
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Table 13. 
Attitudes 'Ogf Two-Career Couples 
^As Parents 



44. 



Strongly Somewhat Somewhat 
Agree Agree * Disagrees 



Strongly 
Disagree N 



Among two -career couples in 
our company, parenting respon- 
sibilities are primarily 
assumed by women. ' 



35.1% 



55.4% » 7.8% 



1.7% 



345 



Among two -career <?buples in 
our company, men are increasingly 
feeling the need to share 
parenting* responsibilities. 



12.4 



70.7 



14.5 



2.4 



338 



Realistically, pertain 
.positions in firm cannot 
bef attained by a w<5man Who 
combines career and parenting. 



13.2 



27.0 



31*. 8 



K 27.9 



355 



Realistically, certain 
"positions" in my firm cannot 
be attained by a man who 
.combines career and parenting. 



10.7 



/ 



25.9 



34,1 



29,3- 
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Table 14. - * 45. * 

Policies And Pract^£gs Regarding * 
Parenting Benefit^; Attitudes 
About These Practices 





Have 
Such 

Practice 


Do Not 
Have 

Practice 


Uncertain 


Favor Do Not 
Such , Favor 
Practice Practice 


N 


Flexible working hours 


37.2% 


61.1% 


1.6% 


73.1% 


26.6% 


337 


Maternity benefits 


95.7 


3.5 


.8 


94.0* 


5.6 


335 


Paternity benefits 


8.6 


86.2 


5.3 


25.6 


74.0 


312 


Adoption benefits 


10.3 


82.1 


7.5 


42.2 


57.5 


308 


Flexible work places 


7.9 


84.5 


7.6 


34;8 


* 64.9 - 


305 


Sick leave for children's 
illness 0 


28.9 


65.3 


y 

T.8 


43 . 5 


- 

56.5. 




Leave without pay, 
position assured * 


op • O 


23 . 4 


5.3 


68.6 


31.4 


325 


On-site child care 


1.1 


■98.1 


.8 


20.2 


79.8 


33^ 


Subsidies for child care 


.8 

> 


98.3 


.8 


8.1 "~ 


—^1.2' 


329 


Monetary support of 
community-based childcare 
facilities 


18.6 


74.4 


6.9 ' 


54.3 


45.7 . • 


328 


"Cafeteria" approach to 
employee benefits 


7.9 


90.7 


1.4 


62.3 


37.7 " 


329 








• 









4 
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Table 15. * 

Formal Or Informal Assistance 
^In Providing Flexibility For 
Two-Career Parents 



46. 



Company Size by Annual Sales (N=327) 



Small 



Large 



Total 



Yes 
No 

Uncertain 



9.9% 
79.5 
10.6 



chi-square = 18.734, df=2, £ ,001 



21 % 7% 
57.2 
21.1 * 



15.9% 

68.2 

15.9 



Company Size by Number of Employees (N=327) 



Yes ~ 
No 

Uncertain 



10.8 
76.3 
12.9 



23.4 
56.3 
20.4 



chi-square = 16.631, df»2, £<£001 



]6.7 
66.9 
16.4 
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Table 16. 

How Catalyst Cop Id Help 



47. 



Information and Education 

Research 

Counseling 

Answers on childcare . 
Don't Know 

The problems are just koo complex 



srcent Responding «=146) 



29% 

22 

6 

19 
21 



53 
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APPENDIX B: METHODOLOGY- FOk CORPORATE 
SURVEY 



v 

In October we sent fpur-page question- 
naires to Chief Executive Officers and 
Chief Financial Officers of the Fortune 
1300 corporations in the hope that we 
could obtain responses from two different 
members of each corporation. Question- ^ 
naires were number-coded so that companies 
could be identified. 

Almost all responding companies return- 
ed only one questionnaire. 'The 40 dupli- 
cates were therefore removed, and the 374 
discrete companies' responses (which rep- 
resented a 29% response rate) were coded 
for. analysis. 

The following tables offer a descrip- 
tion of respondents by: 

A. Size of company (annual sales in 
millions) 

6, Size of company (number of employ- 
ees) 

We categorized questionnaires accord- 
ing to the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion provided by the Dun and Bradstreet 
Million Dollar Directory/ . mt 

Table C provides a breakdown of com- 
panies responding. Since manufacturing 
was the largest category o£ response, we 
have listed a finer breakdown of this 
c^fc^Try in Table D. The geographic 
^^w&eakdown in Table E reveals t3iat a nation- 
al sample of companies was achieved. Die 
largest percentage of responses from one 
state was 18.9% (from New York; 16.2% were 
from New York City). Ohio provided 10.5% 
of the responses; California with ¥.0% 
ranked third. 

• * Table F describes four key character- 
istics ot the Corporate Survey respondents. 
The profile of a "typical* respondent wa§ 
that of a 50-year-old male who was not a 
member of a two-career family. ^ He repre- 
sented a $600 million-a-year manufacturing 
* company grossing $600 mi£lion-a-year, based 
in New York City and employing 9,000 people 4 
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Table A* 
* Conpanie^ Categor i/ed 
By Annual Sales 

■ r ■ 




Sales in Millions (N=337) 


Number 


Percent 


d • 






< 100M 4 " 
100 - 199 t ' 
- 200 - 299 
* 3&0 - # 499^ 

*500 - 699 * 


8 
48 

40 

26 
162- 


* % 2.4 
. 14.2 
" ' 11.9 * * 
11.9 
7.7 {48.1%) 


7(Yi — QQQ 

1000 -'1699 

1700 -$1999 > ^ * 
> 2000 


42 

0 90 
14 ^ 
175 


'*8 6 

12.5 
26.7 
4.2 









r 



0 

EMC 
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Table B. 

Companies Categorized 
^By 'Number Of Employees 



2,000 -, 3.,! 
^000W999 




50. 



* 

Number of Employees (N-364) Number percent ■ 



■ * fc ^4 t ooo " 10 * 

1,000- 1,999 



2.8 

2\ 7.4 



64 17.6 

54 14.8 

_3£ 9.3 (5^9%) 
183 



10,000 - 19,999 48 

'20,000 .- 49,999 . 67 
50,000 - 99,999 

'-"""'3^)0,000 > 20 



13.2 
18.4 

40 11.0 
5.5 



175 
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Table C. , 

Kinds Of companies Responding 



(N=365) 



Agriculture * • 5% 

Mining 3 ; 6 
Construction * 8 

Manufacturing* 64.1 
Transportation, Communication, 

Public Utilities 9.0 
Retail Trade § 4 - 4 

Financ^Insurance/Real Estate 1&.4 

Services 



* A finer breakdown of "manufacturing" 
appears in Table D 



Table D. ■ * 

Types 0€ Manufacturing Companies 
Responding , 



H 



Food > * > ^ 6.6% 

Tobacco I .8 

Textile V ,2.5 

Apparel ^ 1.1 

Lumber /Wood 1.6 

Eumiture * 3 
Paper and Allied Products 
Print ing/Publirtiing 

Chemicals b t fl^2 

Petroleum Refining T 1.1 

Rubber ' .2.7 

Primary Metal .4.1 

4 Fabricated ^!etal . 2.7 

Machinery * 9.3 

lectrical/Elec. Equipment ^ 4. J 

Transportation Equipment * 4.9* 
Measuring/Analyzing 

1 Instruments . 2.5 

Misc., Manufacturing ^ 1.6 



Table E. . 

Geographic Breakdown 
*(W365) 



53. 



f 



Northeast 

Massachusetts \ 3.0% 
Rhode Island 

Maine .3 

Connecticut' , 5,5 

New Jersey 4.4 

New York 18.9 

Pennsylvania 6.8 

Delaware . 5 

Washington D.C. .8 

Maryland ^ 1.1 

Ohio " 10.5 

Indiana 1.6 

Michigan 3.0 

TOTAL , 57.2 



North Central 

Iowa 1.6, 

Wisconsin 2.7 

Minnesota 5.1 

Missouri 1.4 
Nebraska « . 8 

Arkansas .3 

pklahoma . ^ . 5 

TOTAL 12.4 



Northwest 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 

TOTAL 



.5% 
\ 2:2 



Southeast 

Virginia 1.1 

North Carolina 1.6 

South Carolina .8 

Georgia ^ -5 

Florida 1*4 

Alabama . 5 

Tennessee . 5 

Mississippi .3 

Kentucky . 5 

^Louisiana .3 

TOTAL 7 . 5 



Southwest 

Texas 3.8 

^olorado . 8 

' Amzona .3 

California 7.0 

Hawaii * .3 



TOTAL 



12.2 



59 
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Table P. * 
The Respondents 



■ 












f 


r 










Ape 


Percent 


Number 




Under 25 


<> 

.3 


1 


\ 


25-34 


9-3 . 


34 


V 


35-44 


32.4 


119 * 




45-54 








55-64 


16.* 


61 




65 and' pyer , 


.8 

- 


" -3 + 
' 356 


Blank=7 


■ 

* 

Sex . 








Male 


85 


264 




Female 


15 


* 47 o 








311 


Blank=63, 


Mesaber of a two-career fajnily 


*< 




Yes 


35.9 


128 * J 

-X a> u ^ 


r, - . , 




'63.9 


228 


" i 






„ *356 


Blank^S 


Title 




* 




VP Personnel 


18*2 


' 67 




Director-Personnel 


9.2 


34 




Division Director- 








Personnel 


7.1 


26 




Manager- Personnel 


13.6 


^ 50- 


* 


Top Financial 








Office* 


7.1 


2^ 




Unknown 


44.8 


171 





•APPENDIX C; TABLES FOR COUPLES SURVEY 



Table 1. 

Age of Participants 



Nuaber of Participants 
Median Age: 

— n — 



Total Wives 



815 
31.0 



Total Husbands 



815^ 
32.8 



Age 4 



21 - 25 
26 - 30 
31 - 35 
36 - 40 

> 40 



9.7% 
35.2 
27.3 
14.8 
13.1 



5/5% 
25.5 
32.1 
17.1 
19.3 



c 



Participants were categorized 
by age for finer analyses. The 
largest number of wives was in 
the 26-30 year category; the lar- 
gest number of husbands was in 
the 31-35 year category. 



Table 2. 
Education 



) 



# 



Wives 



Husbands ' 



Years of School 



High school or less 


3.3 


4.2 


So»e college 


19.5 


14.4 


College graduate 


44.0 


41.3 


Postgraduate 


33.0 


39.8 . * 


» 

Graduate Degrees ^ ^ 


100% < (N=274) 


100% (N?=332) 








M • 6 • A • 


28.8 


24.4 


Other M.A. 


43.1 


30.4 


Ph.D. 


7.7 ' 


13.9 


M.D. x 




5.1 


Other Health , • 


.4 


.9 


J.D. * < 1 


8.4 • 


17.2 


Graduate student k / 


11.7 , 


7.8 



Note: Tables may npt add up to 100% 
because of roxlnding error. 
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Table *3 . 
Earned Income 



Total Couples^(N=762; 



•Median = $47,333 



Wives (N=791) 
Median = $ia,987 



Husbands (N=789) 
Median = $24,872 



Age 



Mean Income' 



21- 


•25 


$16,583 




•30 


20,937 


31- 


35 


23,554 * 


36- 


40 


25,848 




40 


32,611 






$23,451 



X (4,776)=25.442, j^.001 



Mean Income 



$16,761 
24,078 
26,992 
35,240 

' 41,731 

$30,001 



X (4,775)=41.{27, p<<\ 



001 
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Table 4. 

Descriptors Of Work 



Type of Work • ' Wives (N=797) Husbands (N=791) 



Professional 




34.9% 


42.6% 


Sales 




9.9 


11.3 


Technical 




6.3 


11.6 


Managerial 




34.0 


24.3 


Clerical 




5.3 


.5 


Professional* 


and Managerial 


4.9 


3.8 


Professional 


and Technical 


. „ 3.1 ' " 


3.2 


Other 




l f .3 


217 



Job Titles Wives (N=792) Husbands (N=773) 



Vice President 




3 


8 


6 


.6 


Qirector, Major Function 




2 


3 


2 


.3 


Director, fmall Line 


9 


2 


"9' 


4 


.3 


Director, Small Staff 




6 


2 


4 


.0 


Assistant Vice President 




3 


0 


> 1 


.6 


Manager 




16 


.9" 


13 


.0 


Professional Staff 




33 


3 


44 


.6 


Administrator^~^^ 




5 


.1 


3 


.8 


Lower, Levels 




26 


.5- 


19 


.8 




Table 5. r 
Descriptors Of Employers 
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Type of jBmployer 



Wives (N=771) 



Husbands (K=743) 



Agricultural 

Miyng 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance 

Services 



1.0% 
5.5 
2.1 
33.7 
11.8 
1.3 
4.8 
17.6 
21.4 



6.6% 



24.6 
23.8 
6.7 

10.8 



Other Professional 
Entrepreneur 
Civil Service 



9.0 
7.1 
10.1 



Size of Company (Annual Sales in Millions) Wives (N=735) Husbands (N=734) 



1-10 




5.7% 


12.9% 


11-50 




11.2 


13.7 


51-100 




9.0 


8-7 


101-200 




7.6 


7.4 


201-1000 




13.2 


12.2 


1001-2000 




9.3 


5.7 


2002-5000 




10.1 - 


8.8 


5001-10,000 




• 7.1 


5.7 


10,001-100,000 




22.7 


17.4 


>100,000 




. 472 ' 


2.9 



r 
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Table 6. 

Descriptors Of Career 



60. 



Years in career 

Mean 
Median 



WjLves (N=815) Husbands (N=815) ± 



7.3 
5.0 



9.5 
7.0 



-9.491 <001 



Years in present position 
Mean 
, Median 



3.1 
3.1 



4.4 
1.9 



4 -6.706 ^pOl 



Hours worked at home 
Mean 
~ Median 

Distance to work (miles) 
Mean 
Median 



4.0 
1.0 



13.7 
9.5 



4.2 

13.8 
9.4 



ns 



ns 



Proportion of week traveling 
"Mean 



9.0% 



10.0% 



ns 
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Table 7. 
Housing 



c 



Housing Status (N=8Q1) 



Eercent 



Homeowner 

Renter 

Both 



Type of Housing 



86.5 
12.2 
.1.3 



/ 



t Single family, detached 
Town House 
Multifamily 
Condominium 
Other 

Two dwellings 



74.8 
7.1 
7.9 
5.7 
2.0 
2.5 



erJc 
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Table 8. 

Geographic Breakdown ^aj* Region 
4U* 795) 



62. 



Northeast 



Northwest 



Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Maine 

Connecticut 
New Jersey 
New York- 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 



North Central 
Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Nor£h EgOcota 
^Illinois 
SwiSftouri 

KchiScTs 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 



3,5* 
.4 
.1 
2.1 
3.5 
.9.9 
4.9 
.3 
4.2 
2-. 6 
3.0 
5.6 

40.1 



Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 



6.3 
3.9 

.1 

4.0- 
.3 
.9 
.4 

1.2 



Southeast 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 



Southwest 

Texas 

Colorado 

Utah 

Arizona % 
New Mexico 
California 



.8 
.9 
1.7 

3.4 



5.5 
2.5 
3.9 
.4 
* .8 
.1 
.8 
1.6 

15.6 



9.8 
.9 
.3 
.5 
.4 
14.6 



13.4 



26.5 
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Table 9, 

How Couples Choose location 



63. 



Economic considerations 
Wives (N=815>v 
- - Husbands (N=815V ' 11 

Availability of transportation 
Wives jjF 
Husbands 

Distance from job 
Wites 
Husbands % 

Distance from spouse's job 
Wives 
^Husbands * 

Job opportunity for self ' 
Wives 
» Husjpands 

Job opportunity for spouse 
T wives - 
husbands 

Proximity to relatives/friends 
f Wives o 

*^ Husbands 

Cultural environment 
Wives 
Husbancfs 

'school systems 
Wives , 
Husbands 

Climate/lifestyle 
Wives 
Husbands 



ftank (Percent chb»en) 

1 ,2-3 



.Hot Chosen 



Other 



14.6% 
16.3 

.1.7 

9.0 
• 8.5 



Wives 
Husbands 



22.0 
7.6 

-4.5 
3.0 



7.1- 
6.9 



2.8 



15.0 
16*1 

3.6 
3.0 



11. .3% 13.5% 
11.0 ' 15.0 



5.5 
6.0 



6.3 




8.5 9.7 
AXfO ■ 11.2 



10.0 
7.1 



15.3 
• 16.0 

3.8 
5.2 

7.6 
9.0 

4.8 

11.8 1 
10.6 

1.2 
.6 



9.8 
6.9. 



9.1* 
10.2 

6.4 
7.1 • 

9.1 
8.8 

9.3 
10.3 

1.1 
5.4 



5.5 ' 8.5 
6.7 y 6,4 



6.9 
5.8 

8.5 
10.7 ' 

, 5.8 
5.6 

*12.3 . 

11.2 



6.4 
4.7 



10.2 
10.0 



' 4.7 
5.2 

, h.o 

10.1 

.1 
.1 



51.5% 
47.5 

79.2 
78.9 

63.8 
60.5 

62.2 
68,7 

56.9 
49.8 

48.7 * 
63.3 

78.4 
-81.5 

"66^6 , 
63. 6 > 
c 

82.3 
82.3 

50.0 ' 

52.1 ^ 

95.6 
96.1 



6$ 



9 
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Mble 10. 
Relocation Issues 



Have you relocated for your own job 

Ye^ J 
No . 

Should d^mpaiw^s help spouse of 
relocated emproyee? 



Wives (N^804) Husbands (N=804> 



20:8% 
79.2 



39.6% 
60.3 



Yes 
No " 



90.3 
8.7 



89.1 
10.3 



Would you move for spouse? 



Wiy^ (N=803). * Husbands (N=800) 



7 



Yes * 


/ > / 19.1% 


12.9% 


Yes, if I could maintain career / 






level* x 


29.6 


28.6 


If I finfi a job 


w 2.1 


1*3' 


If it's his or her turn 


.6 


.1 


If it's easier for me to find 






a job 


2.9 


1. 8 


If net gain ia irresistible 


34.4 


35.9 


No 


4.9 


11.1 


Uncertain 


5.2 


7.8 


Other « % \ 


1.3 ■ 


.6 



9 



\ 
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Table 11. 

Type Of Company Assistance 
Provided Tdl Relocating Qnployees' 



Assistance y 



Locating suitable community 



Wives (N=167K • 
Husbands *(N=/l8) 



Financing home purchase, 

# Wiv&s 
Husbands 



Purchasing hpme 



Wives f 
Husbands 



Finding job for spouse 



« Wives* ^ ^ 
Husbands 

Counseling on school, conmunity, etc, 

• Wives 
Husbands 

Other Services ^ 
* Moving 

• Wives 

Husbands 



Percent 



25.7 
18.9 



15.0 
13.5 



22.8 
21.7 



7.8 
6.0 



12.0 
13.5 



42.5 
21.7 



Transfer bonus 



Wives 
Husbands 



2.4 
1.6 



Vo assistance provided 
Husbands 



45.5 
15.1 




Table 12. 

Assistance That Would Be Most Helpful 



66. 



Rank (Percent Chosen) 



i 



Not Chosen 



Job counseling ~ 

Wives (N=815) 32.5% 17.1% 17.4% 18.7% .1% 14.2% 

Husbands (N=815) 29.1 14.7 17.3 18.0 .1 20.9 

Offer spouse comparable job 

Wives 10.1 7.Q 14.5 ' 40.0 • .% 27.7 

Husbands 11.8 8.0 13.3 32.8 ,1.0 33.3 

Informal placement s 

Wives 28.3 37.2 18.3 2.5 .1 13.6 

Husbands * 29.0 29.1 18.0 3.7 .1 20.2 



20 

Husbands 16.4 27.4 21.6 7.2 .1 27.4 



Reciprocal arrangements 

Wives % 20.2 25.0 26.6 6.4 '.1 21.6 



Oth§r • 

, ' Wives 1.7 i.O .fc \1 .7 95.8 
Husbands 1.3 .7' .6 .5 .4 96.3 



72 
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Table 13- 

Whose Career Is More important? 



67. 



Age 



Wives (N=805) 



Husbands (N=799) 



21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
>40 



Mine' 



7.3% 



6.3 
7.4 
5.9 
8.3 
9.8 



23.2% 



23.3 
18.6 
23.3 
24.3 
27.9 



21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
>40 



.Spouse | s 



19.1% 



24.1 
14.8 
16.8 
19.2 
32.4 



5.0% 



7.0 
5.4 
3.9 
3.6 
7.1 



21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
>40 



Both Equal 



73.5% 



69.6 
77.8 
77.3 
72.5 
57.8 



71.8% 



69.8 
76.0 
72.9 
72.1 
§£.9 



/ 
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Table 14, 

Career Or Family: Which Is y're. 
Important 













JU 


"31 _ 






40 


40 


TOTAL 


Top concern 


now 




* 




* 














Career 




44. 


7% 


46 


. 2% 


33 . 


6% 


25. 


7% 


• 

43*6% 


39.3% 


Family 




50. 


0 


50 


.5 


63. 


5 


71. 


7 


56.4 


57.8 


Outside 


interests 


5. 


3 


3 


.2 


2. 


8 


2. 


7 




2.8 


chi-square * 24.399, df= 
N*778 


=8, 


£=:■ 


003 


r 






• 






* 


Top concern 


- ten years 






















Career 




13. 


3 


31 


.4 


29. 


4 


45. 


7 


31.0 


31.2 


Family 




81. 


3 


64 


.2 


59. 


7 


49. 


1 


51.0 


60.7 


Outside 


interests 


5. 


3 


4 


.4 


10. 


9 


5. 


2 


18.0 


8.1 



chi- square = 


46.339, df= 


: 8, p<?001 
















U=776 










■ 














Age of husband 






4 
























h 






Top concern 


now 










* 








Career 




26.2 36.2 . 


31 


5 


31 


.1 


30.2 


32. 


1 


Family 




57.1. 55.3 


60. 


6 


60 


.0 


64.4 


59. 


7 


Outside 


interests 


16.7 8.5 


7. 


9 


8 


.9 


5.4 


8. 


2 



chi-square = 8.279, ns 
N=779 • 

i 

Top concern - ten years 

Career 17.1 * 18.1 20.0 '25.0 ^ 13.4 • Y 19.0 

Family , 75.6 * 74.9 70.0 60.3 62.4 . 68.4 

Outside interests 7.3 ' 7.0 10.0 14.7 = 24.2 12.6 

chi-square = 32. 374 , df=8, p^OOl 
N=775 
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Table 15. 

Decisions About Children As A 
Function Of Wife's Age f 



Age 





21-25 


■26-30 


31?35 


36-40 


>4(J 


TOTAL 


Decided no 


9.1% 


13.8% 


21-. 8% 


20.4% 


16.3% 


16.8% 


Undecided 


in a 


* 20. 1 


10. 2 


1.8 


1.0 


11.3 


In crjnfi"Mr»t* 


9.1 


7.5 


1.5* 


2.7 




4.3 


"Want rn future 


58,4 


33.6 


15.5 , 


2.7 


2.6 


22.6 


Have one or more 


13.0 


23.9 


45.6 


61.1 


72.4 


40.4 


Unable or other 




1.1 


5.4 


11.5 


8.2 


4.6 


TOTAL PERCENT 


10.1 


35*2 


* 

-27.0 


14.8 


12.9 


100.0 


' TOTAL NUMBER 


77 


268 


206 


113 


98 


762 



chi- square = 270.754, df=24, £<001 
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Table 16. 

Anticipated Family Size 

As A Function Of Wife's Age 



70. 



Agfe of wife (N=359) 





21- 


25 


26-30 


31- 


-35 


36- 


-40 


> 40. 


TOTAL 


Anticipated number 






















of children x 






















1 


11. 


9% 


22.0% 


34, 


4% 


24 


0% 


25 


.b% 


23.7% 


2 


71. 


2 




57 




64 


.0 


'so 


.0 ' 


^67.1 


3 or more 


16. 


9 


6.2 


7 


.8 


12 


.0 


25 


.0 


9.2 


Total percent 


■ 16. 


4 


49.3 


25 


.1 


4 7 


.0 


2 


.2 


100.0 



chi- square = 18.513, df=8? p. 019 



V 
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Table 17. 

Time Off For Birth Of Child 



Wives 



Husbands 



Were you employed? 
• <t Yes 
No 

Did you take time^off? 
Yes 
No 

How much time? 

1- 8 weeks 
9-18 weeks 
20-33 weeks 
34-52 veeks 
>53 weeks 

Median =* 12 weeks 



68.5% (N=257) 
32.0 (N=118) 



96.0% (N=238) 
4.0 (N=15) 



36.6% 
31.6 
18.8 
6.2 

3.8 " 



1 week 

2 weeks 

3 weeks 
4^weeks 

>5 weeks 



Median = <1 week 



94.3% (N=367) 
5.7 (N=22) 



19.7% (N=66) 
80.2 (N=269)" 



59.0% 
22.7 
3.0 
4.6 
9.0 



V 
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Table 18. 

Arrangements For Time Off 



Percent* (N^257 wives) 



Maternity leave 
Personal time 


39 


5 


Sick leave 


10 


Disability * 


13 


Vacation 


10 


Unpaid leave 


25 


I left my job 


15 


I was self^Bhployeed 


4 


Other - Part-time 


3 



* Multiple responses account for the 
fact that total percentage is 
greater than 100%. 



r 
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Table 19. 

Childcare Provisions 




73. 



Relative 
Older Child 
Sitter 

Nursery /childcare center 
Afterschool program 
Themselves 
Other 



TOTAL 



Age of Child 

<1 i.i-s 



5*1-13 13.1-18 Grown 



Total 



17.2% *7.6% 

3,1 2.2 

57.8 48,9, 

14.1 37. Q 



4.7 



3.1 
4.3 



7.1 32.1 



13.5% 
10.4 
24.0 
3.1 
7.3 
37.5 
4.2 



2.4% 



2.4 

75.6 
19.5 



8.3 



20.8 
70.8 



30.3 



12.9 



7.6 



10.1% 
, 4.4 

33.8 

14.8 
2.2 
,23.3 

11.4 



100.0% 
(N=317) 



chi-square = 300.252, df=24, £^001 



9 
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Table 20. 

Mean Feelings, About Current Child Care 
Mean Feelings About Effects On Children 
Of Having Two Parents With Career; 



7 



74, 



Feelings about ^xr rent 
childcare arrangements* 



Wives (N- 356) Husbands (N=358) t 



5.654 



.5.369 



2.190 



;03 



Effect on children** 



Wives (N=366) 



5.612 



Husbands (N=366) t 



5.292 



8.997 



^001 



* Participants checked a scale 

ranging from 1 (very dissatisfied) 
to 7 (very satisfied) . 



** Participants checked a scale 
ranging from 1 (mostly negative 
effects) to 7 (mostly positive 
effects) . 



ERLC 
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Table 21. 

Division Of Responsibilities 



Difference Standard 



Responsibility 


i 


n Means* 


Deviation 


N 


t 






Chxldcare # 




.855 


1. 


393 


337 


11 


246 


<^001 


Grocery , household shopping 


1 


.269 


1. 


954' 


797 


18. 


318 


<^001 


Cleaning, housework 


1 


. 147 


1. 


520 


734 


•20. 


^9 


<001 


CooJcing 


1 


.418 


2. 


028 


790 


19. 




<001 


Car> home maintenance, repair* 


-2 


.273 


1. 


588 


783 


-40. 


023 


<001 


Disciplining children 




.053 


1. 


022 


342 < 




951 


. ns 


Handling finances, paying bills 




.393 


2: 


556 


799 


. 4. 


343 


<001 


Laundry 


1 


.671 


2. 


064, 


753 


22. 


195 


<001 


Yard work, gardening 


-1 


.369 


1. 


866' 


662 


-18. 


861 


<001 


Caring for pets 




.162 


1. 


892 


451* 


1. 


814 


ns * 


Major purchases 




.210 




787 . 


786 


-7. 


477 


<rooi 


Major decisions 




.217 




955 


792 


-6. 


394 


<<001 


Difference in Responsibility Score** 


1 


.983 


7. 


91? 


805 


7. 


105 


<<001 



75 - 

9 

*■ 



* Participants rated themselves on ^ 
the following scale: 

1=1 have all or almost all of the v 
. responsibility. 
* 2=1 have most^of the responsibility. 
3=The responsibility is about 

equally divided. 
4=My spouse has most of the 

responsibility. 
5=My spouse has all or almost all < - 

of the responsibility. 
^6*Not applicable. 

For scoring purposes, all "6*' responses were 
dropped from the apfelysis. Ratings were 
then reversed so^hat* higher numbers 
indicate more responsibility; ' 3= "we sl^re 
responsibility equally." The differdrob 
in the means between wives and husbands 
appears 'in column 1. 

** The Responsibility Score is the sum 

scores for all 12 items. \ 
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Table 22. 

Detailed Responses To 
Division Of Responsibilities 



Percent Answering 





N 


I have 


x lluVC 


"FrTii-a 1 1 \r 
IIA4 Uct J. ±y 




spouse 


Not 


- 




all 


most 


Hi vi HpH 

V 1UCU 


Xiao ilnjto t. 


Via e all 

nas ai.i. 


applicable 


Childcare 
















Wives 


781 


5 


6 


22 


" 2 




55 


Husbands 


786 


6* 


3 


25 


16 


4 


53 ♦ 


Shopping, groceries 
















Wives 


811 


29 


27 


33 


6 


4 


.5 


Husbands 


804 


4 


7 


37 


32 


19 


.5 


Cleaning, housework 








* 








Wives 


807 


17 


36 


37 


3 


1 


6 


Husbands 


80S 


2 


7 


43 


34 


10 




Cooking 














Wives 


809 


31 


29 


27 


9 


3 


1 


Husbands 


803 


4 


7 


28 


35 


24 


1 


Car, home maintenance 
















- Wives 


810 


2 


> 5 


20 1 


37 


35 


2 


Husbands 


805 


47 


35 


15 


2 % 


2 


1 


Disciplining children 












* 




Wives 


788 


2 


6 


35 


2 


1 


52 


Husbands 


787 


^\ 


6 


35 


- 4 


^ 1 


Handling finances 








f 






Wives 


809 


26 


17 


30 


13 


14 


.3 


Husbands 


806 


16 


16 


• 28 


20 


19 


.1 


Laundry 






* 










Wives 


807 


37 


24 • 


. 26 


4 


4 


5 


Husbands 


806, 


5 


6 


28 


27 


30 




Yardwork. gardening 
















Wives 


802 


- 4 


6 




25 


20 


15 


Husbands 


800 


25 


27 


27 


6 


3 


13 


Caring for pets 
















Wives 


797 


7 


9 


.32 


7^ ' 


4 


-40 


Husbands 


788 


6 


ID 


30 


10 


6 


38 


Ma j orgfwcha se s 

^ Wives 
















. 807 


1 


2 


87 


7 - * 


1 




Husbands 


806 


4 


11 


82 - 


•2 


1 




Major decisions 














* 


4rfives 


808 


2 


5 


•83 


8 


2 


.'4 


.Husbands 


805 


5 


14 


77 


3 ■ 


1 


.8 



9 



1 



S2 



Table 23. , 
Comparison Of Problems For 
Participants With Children 
And Without Children * 



77. 



Problems 

^location issue^ 
Finlmcial Issues 
k Child care 
.Allocation orf^ime * 
Pooi^ Commun Ration* 
Travel f 

Conflicts - housework 
Conflicts - children 
Conflicts - meals 

riol or drug ^buse 
ifferences in interests 
Infidelity, affairs 



Mean For Wives 

~: 7 — . 

Overall (N=815) 



-.693 
l.OJO 
t -698 
2.007 
.978 

.em 

.921 
.632 
\ 592 
.152 
.728' 
38 



Have 


No 






Kids' 


Kids 


t 


.ft 


.545 


.885 
«.942 


-4.326 


<<ooi 


1.080 


1.748* 


ns 


.961 


.'284 


9J127 


<001 


2.179 
1.0&L 


1.785 


5.233 « 


<poi 


.846 


3.195 


.002 


.753 


.604* 


2.2Q4 


- .028 


-.985 


.837 


1.976 


.049 


.863 


.260 


8.30S. , 


^001 


.643 


.525 


1 . 860* ' 


ns 


.134* 


7 .176 


-1.066 


fts 


.693 


[ .773 


-1.191 


ns 


.135 


.143 


- .208 


ns 0 



r 



Mean For Husbands 



Relocation issues 
'Financial /issues 
ChildcareV 
All'ocationVof time 
Poor communication 
Travel # *J 
^fciicts - housework 
Conflicts - children 
Conflicts" t 1 meals 
AlcohoJ. br drug'abjase 
Dif^r^nces jyfi interests 
^nfiaelity,, affairs 



.699 


.596 


.829 


-2.810 


.006 


1.042 


2^.039 * 


1.047 


- .096 


ns 


.680 


.997 


.194 


11.885 


<001 


1.633 x 


• l.T20^ 


1.521 y 


2.428. 


.015 


.9&8 


1.021 


.89$ 


' 1.0745 


. ns 


.^62 


.717 


;590 


1.984 , 


^048 


.837* 


' ..892 


,.767 


l'.837 


%: • 


. 582 r. 


.76-8 


. 30Q* 


7.179 




.535 


.590 


.463 


2.075 


'.039 


M77- * • . 


.169 


.188 


- .49? 


ns 


.728 


.711 


.751" 


- .646, 


.ns 


.U0 


* U8 


.098^ 


.586 


ns 













V 



1 




§ 
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Table 24 ^ 

Opto- Ended Responses Tor 

Wfoat*Are The Problems ^n Attemp^ag 

To Combine Career And Marriage?™ -j' 

. . . ■ • * 



, Response 



Wives (N=253) 



Husbands (N=171) 



9 



Conflict over whether to have children 
Role 
Fatigue 
Competition 
Lack of shar 
Vacations 
Miscellaneous 
"None" *^ 

* 



121 








108 




52 . 




39 




40 




26 




68 . 




'22 ' 




2 




12 




1 




' 47 




2 . 




17 * , 








392 




282' 





Note: Participants had ample room for 
multiple responses. Wives were 
more likely to answer. 




Table 25. 

Mean Ratings Of Competitiveness: 
Comparison., For Husbands And Wives; 
Comparisons By Age 




Feel Or Act Competitive 
With Spouse 

r 

Age 21-25 
26-30 
31^35 

36,-40 t 
40 • 



Wives (N-812) Husbarfds (K=802) t 



2.283 



658 
414 
338 
092 



1.755 



J.. 794 

2.140 
1.738 
t * 1.888 
1.709 
1.-693 



8.122 



<^001 



^ (4,807)=4.927, %_<^001 
(Wives over 40 feel less competitive 
than those in other age groups) . 



1 



F(4,797)=1.711, ns 



Wives (N=809) Husbands (N=8Q1) t 



Concerned About Future- 
Competitiveness * 

Age 21-25 
* 26-30 
31-35 
36-40 

, £2 



2.491 



1.909 



8.997 



2.835 
2.658 
2.445 
2.183 
2.226 



767 
951 
039 
716 
569 



<001 



F(4 f 804)=3.321, £=.011 
Paired comparisons are not 
significant 



F{4,796)=8.493, £ <001' 
Husbands aged 21-25 were 
o&ftfcerned; husbands .over 
weVe least concerned. 



most 

40 • 



\ 
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Table 26. \ 
Open-Ended Responses To: 
What Would Make The Combination 
Of Career And Marriage Easier 
For You? 



* 80. 



Responses 



Wives (N=656) 



Husbands (K=493) 



Household h^|> 
Child carQ 
More time 
More money 
Spouse to share more 
Less conflict over roles 
Better" employer policies- 
Less competition 
More success 
Miscellaneous 



314 
73 

208 
87. 
98 
• 40 

163 
15 
35 ■ 
52 
1085' 



70 
37 
166 
108 

45 
39 
12 
147 

71, 
695 



Participants had ample room for multiple 
responses. Wives were more likely ^to 
answer. 4 
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Table 27„ v 






















* 

81 




% Advantages Of Cdmbining 






















OA • 


- 


Career And Family 




























♦ 

'A 


















- 


* 




* 










* 
















• 








flank 




} 
















Percent 














Hot * 




) 


N 


Choosing 


1 




2 




3 




Chosen 




/ 

More money 


























Wives 


' 629 


7 7 


. z 


33 


.3 


22 


.9 


,21 


.0 


22 


.8 




Husbands 


645 


79 


.1 


40 


.£ 


*18 


.8 


19 


.4 


z X 


i 

■ x 




More in common 


























Wives 




Z J 


■ u 


3 


.6 


10 


.1 


11 


. 3 


1 75 


. 1 


• 


Husbands * 




28 


.5 

m 


8 


.5 


10 


.1 


10 


.0 


71 


■ j 




More to talk about 


























Wives 


136 


i. o 


7 


1 


.6 


( 5 


.6 


9 


.4 


83 


. 3 




Husbands ^ 


152 


18 


.7 


2 


.2 


' 5 


.9 - 


10 


•4 


81 


5 




Children ha^ two parents 






r 




















Wives *w 


37 


• A 


■ D ' 




.9 


1 


/8 


1 


.8 


95 , 


5 




Husbands 


42 


c: 


z 




7 


2 


.8 


1 


.5 




* 

0 




• ' More freedom • 










• 
















Wives 


. - 162 


19 


9 


3 


4 


8 


.6 


7 


.9 


80 


.1 




Husbands 


165 . 


20 


2 


2 


7 


8 


0 


9 


.2 


79 


8 . 




tfore freedom 






< 




















Wives 


276 


33 


9 


D 




14 


7 


12 


.3 


66. 


1 




Husbands 


365 


44. 


8 


10. 


1 * 


20. 


,9 


13 


6 


55. 


5 




Autonomy "for both 












• 














Wives 


415 


50. 


9' 


Z J • 


Z 


16. 


4 


.11 


3 


49. 


1 


* 


Husbands 


369 


45. 


3 


1 7 


-J 

1 


14. 


6 


-12 


.8' 


55. 


0 . 




Growth * 1 
























■ 


Wives 


404 


49. 


6 


'21. 


1 


14. 


7 . 


13 


6 


50. 


6 




husbands 


312 


38. 


3 


11. 


9 


13. 




12 


9 


62. 


0 




Children V have male and 












' 














female, role models 


* 
























Wives « 


88 


10. 


8 




6 


2. 


6 


7 


.6' 


89. 


2 




* Husbands 




9. 


1 




9 * 


. 2. 


6 


5. 


5 


90 


9 




' Se^f ^actualization t v 


















* 








.Wives / 


64 


7. 


9 


4. 


9 


1. 


5 


1. 


5 


92. 


1 ^ • 




Husbands - / 


39 


4. 


8 


3. 


3 




7 




7 


95. 


2 
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• 






•> 

• 

* 






0 
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Table 28. ' - 

Disadvantages Of Combining 
Career And Family 



82. 



Rank 



Not enough time together 
Wives 
Husbands 

Joo much pressure 
Wives 
Husbands 

Too much to dQ** 
Wives 
Husbands 

Not enough leisure 
I WiVes 
4 ^Husbands 
No one has \ull-time concern 
with household 

Wives ^ 
Husbands 
,No home backup % 
Wives 
Husbands 

Not enough parenting 
wives 
Husbands 

We're too self-involved 
Wivjes 
Husbands 

Insufficient freedom 
Wives 
Husbands 

Other role-conflict , 
Wives . 
Husbands 



Percent 
N Choosing 



483 

522 

376 
250 



59.3 
64.0 

46.1 
30.7 



521 /m 63.9 
435 53.4 



420 51.5 
391 48.0 



134, 16.4 
V 158 19.4 



74 9.1 

72 8.8 

85 10.4 

101 12.4 



113 
160 



13.9 
19.6 



Not 
Chose 



en j 



103 12. § 
114 14.0 



^0 2* 
10 1. 



33.4 
36.8 

13.6 
9.2 

24.5 
16.9 

8.5 
10.0, 

3.4 

• 5.0 

* 2.8 

2.2 

3.6 
4.3 

3.2 
5.8 

3.8 
4.0 

.7 
.5 



15.0 
14.5 

16.6 
12.0 

24.0 
21.6 

20.4* 
20.0 

5.5 

372 

2.5 

i 

2.9 
4.7 

v 5.2 

6. a 

3.2 
4.0 

.5 

.4- 



10.9 40.7 " 
• 12.8 36.0. 

16.0 53.9 ^ 
9.4 69^3 

15.3 36.1 
14.8 46,6 

'22. 7* 48:5 « 
18.0* 52.0 # * 

■7.7' _ 8i.«6 „ ... 
9."0 80*6 <' 



r 




4.2 91.5 



?.9 * S9-6 



3.A 87.6 

5.£ - 86'. 1 \ 

7.5 \ 30.4 a i 

/ 

6.6 87.4 • 
\>5.$\ 86.1/ 

1:2 % * '97,5 ~ . 

.4* *98 .8 . 
* 



y 




5 - 



3*» 




\ 
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Comparison Of ,Mean Satisfaction Ratings 
ForJwives And Husbands 




Satisfaction with career' 
,(N«794) 



Wiv§s . Husbands 



5.276 5.113 



2.511 



.011 



• Satisfaction with, marriage * 
(N=80Q) 

i 

• Satisfaction with confcination 

• *of career and marriagVs. 
XN=799) ~ ^ 



6.084 6.076 



5.693 5.492 



.417 



■1.671 



ns 



ns 
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Table 30.- 

Comparison Of Wives And Husbands 
On Perfectionism Items An£ 
Perfectionism Score 



Item * 



Wives 



Husbands t 



I set extremely higb sraad^ferds 
.for my own performanceTat work. 



I set extremely high standards 
for others performance att work. 

I set extremely high standards 
for my performance as a parent. 



3.620 



3.113 



3.278 



3.362 



2.906 



2.934 



6.986 



4.511 



5.444 



<001 




When things ^go poorly at work, I 
- tend to blame myself. 



\ 



When things go poorly at home, 
I tend to blame myself. 



I wo|«y that success in my career 
mifpt interfere with* my family 
life. 



Mostly I find that I measure" up 
to standards I set for myself.*, 

I set extremely high achievement 
standards for my children. 



2.279 



2, #88 



1.642 



1.107 



1 



2.587 



2.118 



2.076 



1.134 



1.204 



2.535 



2,645 



6.094 



7.820 



-2.147 



,009 



<001 



<($*>! 



,033 



.534 ->.500 



I insist that my heme be run 
properly. ' 



2,424 



2.117 



5.327 



<001 



Perfection Score*** 



2.428 



2.203 



8.532 



<001 V 



♦Items were scaled: O^tot at all; 
1=A little bit; 2=A moderate amount; 
2*£uite a* bit; 4=Very strongly; 
5*Not applicable. "5 H responses were 
4ropped from analysis. * 



** Item 7 was reverse scored so ^ 
that W 4 M was most negative 

♦♦•Perfection Score is the mean of 
the nine items, with item 7 
reversed. 
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Table 31. 

Comparison Of Wives 1 And HMbands' 
Scores On Perfectionism, "^xoblems 
And Stress " 



Measures v Mean - Wives Mean - Husbands £ 



Perfectionism 2.428 * 2.204 - 8.532 <0(5l 

Problems .772 .726 2.965 .004 

Stress .865 .588 13.765 <001 




Table 32. 

Zero Order Product Moment Correlations 
Between Perfectionism, Problems And Stress: 
Standardized Regression Coefficients {p) 
Multiple Correlations (R) And Effect Sizes 
(R 2 ) For wives And Husbands 



86. 



Wives 



r (Stress) 



Problems 

Perfection 
Respons ibi 1 i ty 



i 



.467***' 
.304*** 
.036 



.467*** 
',196*** 
-.092** 



.467*** 
.504*** 
.511** 



,218*** 
254*** 
,261*** 



Husbands 



Problems 

Perfection 

Re sponsibi 1 it y 



.360*** 
.282/** 
-.063' 



. 360*** 
.226*** 
-.123*** 



.360*** 
.424*** 
.441*** 



.130*** 
.180*** 
,194*** 



** p<01 
***p <001 



A hierarchical multiple regression analysis 
was performed to determine the proportion of 
variance in stress accounted fo^ by Perfec- 
tionism, over and above that accounted for by 
Problems. The scores on Responsibility 
assumed at home, while significantly related,, 
did not add appreciably to the proportion 
of variance accounted for by symptoms. 

A portion of the variance in Problems is 
itself accounted for by Perfectionism. The 
correlation between problems and Perfectionism 
scores is .261*** for wives and .172*** 
for husbands. 




A. 



^Table 33. 

*Zero Order Product Moment Correlations 
Between Satisfaction With Career, With 
Marriage* With Combination 'Cff Both, And 
Stress: Standardized Regression Coefficients 
i$) i Multiple Correlations . (R) and Effect 
Sizes (R 2 ) For Wives And Husbands 



87. 



Wives 



r (Stress) 



Satisfaction with marriage 
Satisfaction with career 
Satisfaction with combination 



..286*** 
..271*** 
-.338*** 



•286*** 
..231*** 
.202*** 



.286*** 
, 366*** 
.401*** 



,082*** 
.134*** 
,161*** 



Husbands 



Satisfaction with marriage 
Satisfaction with career- 
Satisfaction with combination 



..287*** 
..282*** 
.316*** 



.287*** ;287*** .082*** 

,234*** . 367*** .135*** 

.190*** .396*** .157*** 



r ,P <001 



Note: In spite of the fact that satisfaction 

with career and satisfaction with the way 

they've combined career and marriage are 

highly related (r - .545***; r, , , 

— wives — husbands 
=.613***), satisfaction with the combination 

of both accounts for an additional 3% of 

the variancfe in wives' symptoms, and 2% 

of the variance in husbands' symptoms. 
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APPENDIX D: METHODOLOGY FOR COUPLES SURVEY 



Two-career couples were recruited by 
placing requests — usually an announcement 
of the intended survey — in the October or 
November issues of the following national 
magazines selected on the basis of reader- 
ship statistics: Sawy , Vogue , Glamour, 
and Working Woman . 

In addition to the announcements in 
national magazines, UP I placed the request 
within a nationally-syndicated column 
which described the Center and its plans. 

To insure that the top-earning women 
in the country who ordinarily don't read, 
any of the above were reached , we mailed 
letters inviting the participation of 
qualified members of Catalyst's Corporate 
Board Resource. 

lb qualify for participation in the 
survey, the wife had to have a career with- 
in a corporation, while the husband could 
have any kind of career. »We received more 
^!Ran 2,000 requests from couples interest- 
ed in pajrticipating in fche survey. ,Ihose 
responding were screera^to insure eligi- 
bility and were sent a lifpchpequestion- 
naire. t A total of 815 couples^S^sponses 
were coded for analysis; two-thixd^Si^re 
rejected because the wife's career was rot 
in business. 



About The Scales And Scores 



Sets of items for each of the scales 
,are reproduqed below, and scoring 
procedure is described. 

1. Responsibilities 



Using the following scale, indicate how 
responsibilities listed below are 
divided between you and your spouse, 

1=1 have all or almost all of the 
responsibility. 

2=1 have most of the responsibility. 

3= The responsibility is about equally 
divided. •» 

4=My spouse has most of the responsi- 
bility. 

5=My spouse has- all or almost all of 

the responsibility. 
6=Not applicable. 



89. 



a. 


Child care 


1 


2 


b. 


Grocery, household 








Shopping 


1. 


2 


c. 


Cleaning; housework 


1 


2 


d. 


Cooking 


1 


2 


e. 


Car and home mainte~ 








nance, repair 


1 


2 




• Disciplining the 








children 


1 


2 



For sco*rii\g purposes, all "6" (not 
applicable) responses were dropped 
from the analyses. Ratings were then 
reversed so that ^higher numbers indicate 
more responsibility. The Responsibility 
Score is the sum of scores for all 12 
items. 



g. Handling the finances; 
paying the bills 

h. Laundry 

i. Doing yard work, 
, gardening 

j . Caring for pets 

k. Making major purchases 
(e.g. , a new car) 

1. Making major decisions 
(e.g., how to invest 
tooney) t 

. y 



12 3 
12 3 

12 3 
1*2 3 



5 
5 

5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 6' 



1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Listed below are problems commonly 
mentioned by people attempting to 
combine career and marriage. For 
each of the problems, circle the' 
number which most closely represents 
youj> feelings. (0=Almost never a 
problem; l=Some times a problem; 
2=Frequently a ^problem; 3=Almost 
always a problem.) 



a. 
b. 
c* 
d. 
3. 
f . 
•9- 



Relocation issues 0 12 3 

Financial issues (^12 3 % 

Child care 0 12 3 

Allocation of time T^O^^ 3 

Poor communication J> Ql 1 2 3 

Travel 0 12 3 
Conflicts over housework 0 1 2 3' 



The Problem score is the mean of the 
12 items. 

Coefficient^was .66 for wives, 
and .67 for husbands. 2 



( 



*v-$. Conflicts 'over children 0 12 3 
Conflicts *over mea^ \ f 

preparation / 0 12 3 

- j . Alcohol or d^ug ap use' 
k. Differences in personal 

interests : 
1. Infidelity/ extramarital * 

affairs ! ' 0 12 3 



0*1 2 3 



0 12 3 




^. Perfectionism 
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To What extent do you agree with the 
statements listed below? 
<0»Not at all; r 1=£ little bit; 2=A 
moderate amount; 3=Quite a bit; 
4^Very strongly; 5=Not applicable.) 



a. I set extremely high standards for my own performance at work. 

b. I set extremely high standards for others' performance at work. 

c. I set extremely high standards for my performance as a parent. 

d. When things go poorly at work I tend to blame myself. 

e. When things go poorly at home I tend to blame myself. 

f. I worry tj^iat success in my career might interfere with my 
family life. 

g. Mostly I find that I measure up to standards I set for myself. 

h. I set extremely high standards for my children. 

i. I insist that my home be run properly. 



7 0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

b 

0 



For scoring purposes, all M 5" (not 
applicable) responses were dropped 
from the analysis. Item "g n was re- - 
versed so that "4" was most negative. 
The Perfectionism Score is the mean 
of the 9 items, with item "g" reversed. 

Coefficient ^as .66 for wives, and 
.63 for husbands. 
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4. Stress 
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How much have the following problems 
bother you during the past year? 
(0=Not at all; 1=A little bit; 2= 
A moderate amount; 3=Quite a bit; 
4=V^ry much. ) 



a. 


Headaches . 
Digestive problems 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n. 


Feeling sad or depressed 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


o. 


Feeling shy or self- 












c. 


Insomnia; trouble sleeping 


0 


1, 


2 


3 


4 




conscious 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


d. 


Constant worry/anxiety 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


P. 


Trouble concentrating 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


e. 


Tiring ' easily • 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


q. 


Feeling tense or keyed up 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


f . 


Feeling guilty* 


0 


I- 


2 


3 


4 


r . 


Irrational fears 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


g- 


Feeling I'just can't 












s. 


Faintness or dizziness \ 
Stomach ulcers or cc^j^is 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




go on 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


t. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


h. 


Crying easily 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


u. 


Chest pains 


d 


1 


2 


3 


4 


.i- 


Feeling lonely 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 


V. 


Nausea , upset stomach. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


j- 


Feeling fat, gaining 












w. 


Recurring diarrhea 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




weight 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


X. 


Chronic constipation 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


k. 


Lack of interest or 












y. 


Poor erppetite 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




pleasure in sex 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


z. 


Trouble getting your 












1. 


Feeling of worthlessness 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




breath 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 



m. Feeling irritable or 
angry 



2 3 4 



yhis scale is kdapted from the SCL*90 
developed by Derogatis aft: Johns 
Hopkins University..* 



V 



The Stress Score is the mean of the 
26 items. v 



Coefficient was .99 for wives, 
and .99 for husbands. 
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